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Walter T. Petty and Paul C. Burns 



A Summary of Investigations 
Relating to the English Language 
Arts in Elementary Education: 1966 

Parti 



The number of reports included in this 
sixth annual review of research in the 
elementary school English language arts 
has increased again this year. This year 
the number is 115. Once more die large 
majority of studies deal with various 
aspects of reading instruction, but there 
is an increasing number of studies related 
to other facets of the language arts. 

The reviewers have attempted to include 
all research reported in journals between 
January 1966 and December 1966. Some 
decisions were made by the reviewers as 
to whether or not an article was actually 
a report of research; other omissions may 
be accounted for by faulty library search- 
ing. This review, as those made previously, 
is made under the sponsorship of die 
Committee on Research of die NCTE. 

Research Summaries and Listings 

A summary of investigations relating to 
re .ling made between July 1, 1964 and 
June 30, 1965 was presented by Harris and 
others. 1 The review suggested there was 

1 Theodore L. Harris, Wayne Otto, and Thomas C. 
Barrett, “Summary and Review of Investigations 
Relating to Reading, July 1, 1964 to June 30, 1965,” 
The Journal of Educational Research , 59 ( February, 
1966 ) 243-268. 



Dr. Petty is a Professor of Education at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. Dr. Bums is a 
Professor of Education at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 



increasing evidence that psychologists, 
sociologists, and other specialists whose 
primary identification was not that of 
reading specialist were contributing valu- 
able insights into the nature and conditions 
of die reading process. The authors sum- 
marized articles in the following categories: 
The Sociology of Reading; The Psychology 
of Reading; The Physiology of Reading; 
and The Teaching of Reading. 

Three review articles were written by 
Weintraub, two of them 2 * 3 being “What 

2 Samuel Weintrcrb, “Illustrations for Beg inning 
Reading,” The Reading Teacher , 20 (October, 
1966) 61 -£ 7 . 

3 , “Sex Differences in Reading 

Achievement,” The Reading Teacher , 20 ( Novem- 
ber, 1966) 155-165. 

Research Says to the Reading Teacher,” 
a regular feature in The Reading Teacher. 
One review reported research as to the 
question: “Is pictorial material useful in 
teaching beginning reading, and if so what 
type of illustration is best?” He dted the 
conflicting data and urged continuing 
search for answers. The second review 
cited research related to differences in 
reading achievement between sexes and 
considers possible causal factors. Wein- 
traub’s 4 third review was a critique of a 

4 Samuel Weintraub, “A Critique of a Review of 
Phonics Studies,” Elementary School Journal, 67 
(October, 1966) 34-40. 
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review of phonic studies by Louise Gurren 
and Ann Hughes, “Intensive Phonics vs. 
Gradual Phonics in Beginning Reading: 
A Review/’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 58 (April, 1965 ) 339-346. Weintraub 
differed in culling research on phonics 
from that taken by Gurren and Hughes, 
urging readers to read the original studies. 

A lifting of experimental studies on the 
legibility of print together with related and 
supplementary reports with annotations 
was made by Tinker. 5 The studies and 

5 Miles A. Tinker, “Experimental Studies on the 
Legibility of Print: An Annotated Bibliography,” 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1 (Summer, 1966) 
67-118. 

reports were organized under the following 
headings: methodology; legibility of letters, 
digits, and other symbols; kinds of type 
or type form; size of type, line width, 
anc leading; color of pi ml and background; 
printing surfaces; newspaper typography; 
special reading situations; relative supple- 
mentary reports; summaries and surveys; 
and illumination reports relevant to die 
hygiene of reading. Tinker concluded that 
rate of work or speed of reading appears 
the most valid for general use in measuring 
legibility of print. He cited the high im- 
portance in our daily lives of providing 
optional legibility and offered a number 
of specific recommendations based on re- 
search findings for the achievement of that 
goal. A shorter review by Tinker 0 proposed 

® Miles A. Tinker, The Ten More Important 
Legibility Studies — An Annotated Bibliography,” 
The Reading Teacher, 20 (October, 1966) 46-48; 



what, in his opinion, were the more impor- 
tant legibility studies. 

Two other writers provided listings of 
important sources on two different topics. 
Vernon 7 cited ten studies relative to per- 

7 M. D. Vernon, Ten More Important Sources of 

Information on Visual Perception in Relation to 



Reading,” The Reading Teacher, 20 (November 
1966) 134-135. 

ception and Dale and Seels 8 compiled and 

8 Edgar Dale and Barbara Seels, “Ten Important 
References on Readability,” The Reading Teacher 
20 (December, 1966) 252-253. 

annotated references on readability. 

The third and fourth articles in a series 
sponsored by the National Conference on 
Research in English were published in two 
parts. 910 The first part brought research 

9 Frank B. May, The Effects of Environment on 
Oral Language Development: 1,” Elementary En- 
glish, 43 (October, 1966 ) 587-595. 

19 , The Effects of Environment 

on Oral Language Development: II,” Elementary 
English, 43 (November, 1966 ) 720-729. 

to the question of “How does the social- 
cultural environment of the home and 
school influence the development of articu- 
lation, vocabulary, fluency, and other oral 
language abilities?” In the second part of 
the article, research bearing upon these 
four questions was reported: a) What 
influence do the speaking habits of teachers 
have on pupil oral language growth? b ) To 
what degree are the oral language habits 
of children a /unction of their school peers? 
c) Does the administrative organization of 
a school have any effect on oral language 
development? and d) What curricular and 
instructional practices are conducive to 
oral language growth? 

The fifth article in the series sponsored 
by the National Conferences on Research 
in English dealt with listening. 11 It sug- 

11 Gloria L. Horrworth, “Listening: A Facet of 
Oral Language,” Elementary English, 43 ( Decem- 
ber, 1966 ) 856-864; 868. 

gested a conceptual model based on re- 
search findings and indicated methods and 
techniques for making the teaching of 
listening practicable for teachers. 

Another report of interest presented 
abstracts which are representative of re- 
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search studies in the field of spelling as it 
related to reading and writing. 12 The scope 

12 Peter A. Larnana, “A Summary of Research on 
Spelling as Related to Other Areas of the Language 
Arts,” The Journal of the Reading Specialist, 6 
(October, 1966) 32-39. 

of the summaries reported cover a period 
of 44 years and included a wic . variety 
of approaches. Salient conclusions were 
(a) individualized approaches based on 
needs determined through written expres- 
sion should be considered, (b) no one 
spelling textbook can do the job of meeting 
individual needs, (c) children can spell 
better than standardized test results would 
indicate, and (d) supplementary phonics 
seem to aid children in spelling perfor- 
mance. 

Witty 13 examined children’s interest in 
TV and the other mass media and set forth 

13 Paul A. Witty, “The Electronic Pied Piper- 
Enemy or Ally of Reading,” Education, 87 (Sep- 
tember. 1966) 42-47. 

facts from yearly studies made by the 
writer during the past fifteen years. In 
1965 he found an average of 20 hours per 
week was reported to have been devoted 
to TV by the elementary school pupils; 
only a small percentage of pupils were 
counselled in the selection of TV programs 
by parents; pupils felt TV helped with 
homework and interested them in reading 
certain books. 

A clue to some development and research 
projects underway in Great Britain was 
provided by Jones 14 for those who may be 

14 Anthony Jones, “Some Curriculum Trends in the 
Teaching of English in Primary Schools (5-10) in 
the United Kingdom,” Elementary English, 43 
(November, 1966 ) 740-745. 

interested, in pursuing research in other 
countries. 

Language 

Increased attention continued to be 
shown in the past, year on language learn- 



ing. Much of this research is apparently 
attributable to the Journal of Verbal learn- 
ing and Verbal Behavior. Five of the nine 
studies reported in this section are from 
this journal. The first study 15 to be re- 

15 Henry F. Dizney and Ronald W. Roskins, “An 
Investigation of Certain Qualitative Aspects of 
Verbalization of Gifted Children,” American Edu- 
cational Research Journal, 3 (May, 1966) 179-186. 

viewed investigated certain qualitative 
aspects ol verbalization of gifted children. 
Fifteen bright fourth-grade children, six 
girls and nine boys, enrolled in the same 
public school system were selected. Two 
control groups of average measured intel- 
ligence were also selected, consisting of: 

a) chronological age peers (C.A.C.) 
matched by sex with the blight group, and 

b) mental age peers (M.A.C.) matched by 
sex with the bright group. 

The pupils’ responses to the vocabulary 
section of the Binet Scale were recorded 
verbatim on tape. Five types of measures 
were used in the analysis: average words 
used for response, type-token ratio ( unique 
words used), adjective noun ratios, adverb- 
noun ratios, average number of words per 
second. The following comparisons achieved 
significance at the .05 level: a) the high 
I.Q. group used more words per response 
than the CAC group; no significant sex 
differences; b) the high I.Q. group obtained 
lower mean type-token ratio overall re- 
sponses than did the C.A.C. group; no sex 
differences; c) mean differences between 
high I.Q. and C.A.C. group approached 
but did not reach significance for the 
adjective-noun ratio; no sex differences; 
d) a significant sex by group interaction 
effect was obtained for the adverb-verb 
ratio; neither of the main effects were 
significant; e) the mean number of words 
per second of the high I.Q. and C.A.C. 
groups differed significantly, 2.05 and 1.67 
respectively. 

No significant differences were observed 
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between high I.Q. and M.A.C. groups, sex 
categories, or the interactions between 
group and sex on any of the five variables 
investigated. Apparently, within the limita- 
tions of this study, qualitative indices of 
language behavior differentiate a sample 
of bright children from age peers of 
average mental ability but not from mental 
age peers. 

Three separate studies were conducted 
by DiVesta 16 to investigate the develop- 

16 Francis J. DiVesta, “A Developmental Study of 
the Semantic Structures of Children,” Journal of 
Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 5 (June, 
1966 ) 249-259. 

ment of children’s affective me aning 
systems. The subjects were 100 children 
from each of the grades 2-6 inclusive. One- 
half of the sample was from a city school 
in a lower-middle socio-economic area. The 
other half of the sample was from the 
campus school of a state college and was 
representative of a middle socio-economic 
area. Semantic differential ratings were 
made of 20 concepts in one study and 100 
concepts in each of the other two studies 
by the subjects. The data were analyzed 
by the principal-factor solution to factor 
analysis and rotated by varimox and equa- 
mox routines. There was evidence for the 
stability of the Evaluation-Potency-Activity 
framework even at the second-grade level. 
Progressive refinement and differentiation 
were evident in the unrotated principal- 
axes factors as reflected in the shift from 
a predominantly two-factor system, com- 
prised of the Evaluation and Dynamisim 
factors, to the true factor EPA system. 

A study reported by Prentice 17 com- 

17 Joan L. ^ Prentice, “Semantics and Syntax in Word 
Learning,” Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal 
Behavior 5 (June, 1966 ) 279-284. 

pared the effects of semantics and syntax 
in word learning on subsequent use of new 
words. Forty-eight fourth graders were 



randomly assigned to one of threx tra inin g 
groups. Seven '"'VC (consonant-vowel- 
consonant) trigrams, each of a different 
grammatical form class, were learned in 
response to sets of three pictured instances 
of a referent by a Semantics Training 
group; to sets of three sentences omitting 
the word of one form class by a Syntax 
Training group; to sets of three pictures 
presented with corresponding sentences by 
a Both Training group. Semantics Training 
subjects required the greatest number of 
trails to criterion. The subjects demon- 
strated acquisition of syntax of completing 
sentences in grammatical use test. 

Semantic meaning was evidenced by 
matching trigrams to English equivalents. 
The subjects trained with sentences were 
best able to use the new words grammati- 
cally. The subjects trained with pictures 
were best able to identify new verbal 
instances of the referent. Sex differences 
were neither reliable nor consistent in 
direction. It was concluded mat (a) refer- 
ential association is more effective than 
syntax for acquisition of semantic meaning, 
and (b) grammatical use is more effective 
than semantics as a method of acquiring 
syntactic meaning. 

A study of speech perception at varying 
chronological age periods was reported by 
Warren and Warren. 18 Marked age differ- 

18 Richard M. Warren and Roslyn P. Warren, “A 
Comparison of Speech Perception in Childhood, 
Maturity, and Old Age by Means of the Verbal 
Transformation Effect,” Journal of Verbal Learn- 
ing and Verbal Behavior, 5 (April, 1966) 142-146. 

ences have been found of the illusory 
changes called “Verbal Transformations” 
(VTs) which occur while listening to re- 
corded repetitions of clearly pronounced 
single words: (a) VTs were experienced 
by all young adults (18-25 years) and all 
children aged 8 and aged 10; (b) VTs 
were generally not experienced by adults 
over 60 and children 5 years old; (c) 
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appearance of VT’s at about age 6 re- 
sembles an all-or-none phenomenon, i.e., 
the rate fcr VT’s approximates that of 
older children and young adults; (d) the 
smallest organizational groupings seem to 
be meaningful words for the aged, English 
phoneme sequences for young adults, and 
individual phonemes for children. It was 
suggested that VT’s reflect skilled reorgani- 
zational mechanisms employed during con- 
nected discourse as an aid to comprehen- 
sion. 

Children and adults verged sentences 
of four grammatical types— “kernel,” pas- 
sive, negative, and passive negative— with 
respect to pictures in a study reported by 
Slobin. 19 The pictures presented situations 

19 Dan I. Slobin, “Grammatical Transformation and 
Sentence Comprehension in Childhood and Adult- 
hood,” Journal of Verbal Learning and Verbal 
Behavior, 5 ( June, 1966 ) 219-227. 

which were either reversible, in that the 
object of action could also serve as the 
subject, or non-reversible, in that the ob- 
ject could not normally serve as the subject. 
Chomsky’s syntactic competence model 
correctly predicted that passives would 
take more time to evaluate than kernels, 
and passive negatives more time than nega- 
tives; but semantic and psychological 
factors are required to explain the finding 
that syntactically simple negatives took 
more time than relatively more complex 
passives. 

Making sentences non-reversible la-gely 
washed out the difference in syntactic 
complexity between active and passive 
sentences; making passives was about as 
easy as kernels, and passive negatives about 
as easy as negatives. It was argued that 
non-reversibility facilitates comprehension 
of passive (both affirmative and negative) 
sentences in that, although the normal 
subject-object order is reversed, it is still 
clear which of the two nouns is subject 
and which is object. The syntactic theory 
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also does not account for an obtained inter- 
action between truth value and affirmation- 
negation. All of the factors considered- 
syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic— arc 
important in accounting for the perfor- 
mance of subjects as young as six. 

The process of acquisition of grammar 
was studied 20 with 320 children randomly 

20 Alice F. LaCivita, John M. Kean, and Kaoru 
Yamamoto, ‘ Socio-Economic Status of Children and 
Acquisition of Grammar,” Journal of Educational 
Research, 60 (October, 1966) 71-74. 

selected from second, fourth, and sixth 
graders in three schools representing differ- 
ent socio-economic backgrounds. Subjects 
were individually presented 6 nonsense 
sentences and asked to guess the meaning 
of a stimulus word planted in each sen- 
tence. Two types of cues, grammatical 
“signal” and “signal plus syntactic position” 
were provided to suggest three parts of 
speech ( noun, verb, and modifier). 

Respon: were classified either as homo- 

geneous (proper grammatical identifica- 
tion) or heterogeneous. No difference was 
found in frequency of homogeneous re- 
sponses with regard to children’s socio- 
economic background. Significant differ- 
ences were associated with increase in cue 
information and with increase in age. 

Sentence structure was the concern of 
Hunt 21 who points out some things known 

21 Kellogg W. Hunt, “Recent Measures in Syntactic 
Development,” Elementary English, 43 ( November, 
1966 ) 732-739. 

about the development of language struc- 
ture and a few more recent findings. As 
students mature they tend to have more to 
say about a subject; their sentences tend 
to get longer; and they tend to write more 
subordinate clauses per main clause. Hunt 
cited substantial evidence that as school 
children mature, they can learn to put 
their thoughts— spoken and written— into 
longer clauses (combining two or more 
into one mature clause) and that this idea 
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of clause-consolidation be a vital part of 
language arts program. This suggests that 
clause length is a better index of language 
maturity than sentence length or number 
of subordinate clauses. Also, if writers 
“build up” long clauses, then readers must 
“break them down.” This fact has implica- 
tions for reading instruction. 

While not properly a research article, 
the suggestions by Wardhaugh 22 relative 

Honald Wardhaugh, “Syl lab-i-ca-tion,” Elemen- 
u .ty English, 43 (November, 1966) 785-788. 

tc c \ vlish syllables suggested implications 
for teachers of elementary school language 
arts. He concluded with e ;ut basic points 
about syllabication that may differ from 
some teachers, course ma. ^als, and text- 
books. 

Four groups of children in Florida 
elementary schools were subjects of a study 
reported by Jacobs and Pierce. 23 The 

23 John F. Jacobs and Marnell L. Pierce, “Bil- 
ingualism and Creativity,” Elementary English, 43 
( May, 1966) 499-503. 

subjects included 20 sixth-grade monolin- 
gua 1 American, 18 fifth-and sixth-grade 
students primarily Czechoslovakian, Polish, 
or (Terman ancestry with bicultural-bilin- 
gual influences in home and/or community, 
16 :ifth- and sixth-grade sradents from 
Greek- American homes, a total of 54 chil- 
dren. The bilinguals scored considerably 
higher on the non-verbal “Uses” test of 
creativity, and slightly lower on the verbal 
“Word Meanings” test. 

The combined score showtd the bilin- 
guals scoring considerably higher. When 
matched by quartiles for I.Q., the bilin- 
guals still scored higher on the creativity 
tests. Bilinguals scored better, compara- 
tively, on non-verbal tests than on the 
verbal. The bilingual child seemed to have 
a significantly higher intelligence quotient 
than the monolinguals in spite of the verbal 
orientation of the I.Q. tests used. 



Oral Communication 

Four studies of listening and two on 
oral language are reported in this section. 
Lundsteen 24 continued her interest in 

:!4 Sara W. Lundsteen, “Critical Listening: An ex- 
periment,” Elementary School Jomnal, 66 (March, 
1966) 311-315. 

listening by reporting a study to explore 
critical listening abilities as part of general 
listening ability. The sample was made up 
of twelve classes in a Texas city, including 
six fifth-grade and six sixth-grade classes. 
The mean score on the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Form E, was 123; the 
reading grade average for the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form N, was seventh 
grade, The control group followed the usual 
curriculum. The experimental group was 
given a series of 18 lessons, presented twice 
weekly, forty minutes each. The structure 
of the lessons used concepts of programmed 
learning. 

The pupils were presented with many 
illustrations of a certain concept important 
to critical listening. To test the pupils on 
critical listening, the experimenter con- 
structed a test of 79 items consisting of 
three parts: detection of the speakers 
purpose, analysis and judgment of propa- 
ganda, and analysis and judgment of 
arguments. Measures of critical listening 
ability showed a difference between the 
experimental group and the control group 
significant at the .01 level in favor of the 
experimental group. The results suggested 
the possibility of an independent ability 
or abilities of critical listening. This appears 
to be related to, but not congruent with, 
other verbal and thinking abilities. 

One study 25 sought to detect age trends 

25 Eleanor E. Maccoby and Karl W. Konrad, “Age 
Trends in Selective Listening,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 3 (May, 1966) 113-122. 

in selective listening. Groups of 32 children 
in each of three grades (kindergarten, 
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second, and fourth ) listened to a mans voice 
and a woman’s voice, speaking words 
simultaneously. On one run through the 
23 pairs of words, subjects were instructed 
to report what the man’s voice was saying; 
on another, the words spoken by the 
woman. The stimulus words were system- 
atical! v varied with respect to the number 
of syllables they contained. For each sub- 
ject, the stimulus words were presented on 
one occasion binaurally (both words in 
both ears ) , on another occasion, dichoticaDy 
( two different words in each ear ) . 

The number of correct reports of the 
word spoken by the desired voice increased 
with age; the number of intrusive errors 
(reports of words spoken by the unwanted 
voice) declined with age. At all age levels, 
scores were higher under dichotic presenta- 
tion, but there was no change with age in 
the advantage derived from this presenta- 
tion. Children at each age level made more 
errors on single-syllable than on multi- 
syllable words, but this difference was 
greater for older children. 

A study reported by Fawcett 26 was 

28 Annabel E. Fawcett, “Training in Listening,” 
Elementary English, 43 (May, 1966 ) 473-476. 

designed to determine the effectiveness of 
teaching listening skills to fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade pupils and to investigate 
the relationship of selected variables to 
listening ability. The population was the 
total enrollment of pupils in grades four, 
five, and six of four elementary schools in 
Western Pennsylvania. Of the total 638 
pupils, 322, or the experimental group, were 
administered a pretest of listening ability 
in die form of S.T.E.P. Listening Test, 
4A, instruction in how to listen and finally, 
a posttest erf listening ability (S.T.E.P. 
Listening Test , 4B). The control group of 
316 received the same pretest and die 
posttest but did not receive any special 
instruction in developing listening skills. 



Some of the conclusions follow: a) pupils 
who received listening instruction evi- 
denced significant improvement in listening 
ability, whereas those pupils who did not 
receive such instruction did not; b) listening 
ability was significantly related to several 
curricular areas of the school, especially 
reading, language, and arithmetic; c) boys 
and girls did not differ significantly in 
listening ability; d) the ability to use refer- 
ence materials was related to listening 
ability and the degree of relationship was 
higher than that between listening ability 
and language usage; e) a child’s report 
card grades in reading, language, and 
arithmetic were not as closely related to 
listening ability as scores obtained on 
standardized achievement tests in each of 
these respective areas. 

The purpose of a study reported by 
Winter 27 was to throw light on a series 

27 Clotilda Winter, “Listening and Learning,” Ele- 
mentary English, 43 (October, 1966) 569-572. 

of questions about aspects of listening. 
More than 500 intermediate-grade children 
( 280 boys and 283 girls ) from two elemen- 
tary schools were chosen to participate. 
S.T.E.P. Listening Comprehension Test , 
Form 4A, was administered to the children, 
as well as the SRA Achievement Test and 
California Test of Mental Maturity. The 
researcher found differences in achieve- 
ment from fourth to sixth grades were 
significant at the .01 level of confidence; 
also between fifth and sixth grades. 

It was concluded the pupils improved 
in listening skill from fourth to sixth grade. 
Other findings suggested that girls per- 
formed better than boys; relationships be- 
tween listening and intelligence, and 
reading and work-study skills were moder- 
ate and significant; and die relationship 
between listening and capitalization-punc- 
tuation skills and gr amma tical usage was 
a positive one. The general conclusion 
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presented was that learning which takes 
place was dependent to a moderate extent 
upon listening skill. 

An approach to oral language instruction 
suggested by DeLawter and Eash 28 re- 

- H Jane Anne DeLawter and Maurice J. Eash, 
“Focus on Oral Communication,” Elementary En- 
glish, 43 (December, 1966) 880-891; 901. 

suited from a study in the area of linguistic 
analysis of patterns of speech. To obtain 
the language sample, the children were 
encouraged in a tape-recorded individual 
interview to speak freely in response to 
unfinished stories. From these data were 
detected some common errors in oral lan- 
guage, such as; failure to focus; poor orga- 
nization of ideas; failure to clarify questions; 
lack of supporting ideas; inadequate de- 
scriptions; lack of subordination; stereo- 
typed vocabulary. 

Groff 29 presented a critique of a disser- 

29 Patrick Groff, editor, “Research Critiques,” 
Elementary English, 43 (December, 1966 ) 897- 
901. 

tation related to the oral language of 
kindergarten children, the findings of 
which were utilized by the City Schools 
Reading Program. The study was closely 
scrutinized by K. S. Goodman who ex- 
pressed concern with some of the basic 
assumptions and interpretations of the 
study. 

Written Communication 

Composition 

The effects of various types of motivating 
stimuli on the quality of the creative writ- 
ing of elementary school children was the 
focus of a study reported by May and 
Tabachnick. 30 Pictorial stimuli used were 

30 Frank B. May and B. Robert Tabachnick, “Three 
Stimuli for Creative Writing,” Elementary School 
Journal, 67 (November, 1966 ) 88-94. 

(a) organized; (b) unorganized; ox (c) a 



choice between the two to examine which 
resulted in the greatest degree of creativity 
in children’s written stories. About 600 
children were used, evenly divided be- 
tween sixth grade and third grade. They 
were randomly assigned to one of the three 
stimulus conditions and with two pictures 
provided; the children w r ere directed to 
check their choice and then write about it. 

Six judges rated each composition as 
creative or not creative in general or as 
a whole. Thus scores ranging from 0 to 12 
was derived for each story. (A score of 5 
would indicate that five of twelve judges 
considered it “creative.”) Approximately 
similar results were achieved for “orga- 
nized” and “unorganized” pictures for third 
and sixth graders, but in grade six the 
boys’ performance was completely unlike 
the profile of the girls— the boys doing better 
with “unorganized” stimulus. The study 
pointed up the importance of recognizing 
differences in motivational patterns, espe- 
cially differences between the patterns of 
boys and girls. 

The effects of praise and blame upon 
quality and quantity of themes produced 
as well as upon childrens attitudes toward 
creative writing were investigated. 31 The 

31 Winifred F. Taylor and Kenneth C. Hoedt, 
“The Effect of Praise upon the Quality and Quan- 
tity of Creative Writing,” Journal of Lducational 
Research, 60 (October, 1966 ) 80-83. 

105 fourth-grade pupils who served un- 
knowingly as subjects for ten lessons over 
a period of 10 weeks were divided into 
groups and given ( a ) praise without correc- 
tion, or (b) criticism with correction for 
all theme writing efforts. Results supported 
the assumption that praise without correc- 
tion in the classroom was superior to blame. 
While both groups improved equally, the 
praised but uncorrected group produced 
significantly more work, exhibited more 
favorable attitudes, were more highly moti- 




vated, and appeared to be more indepen- 
dent than those subjected to blame and 
correction. 

Spelling 

Four studies of spelling are reported in 
this section. One investigation reported by 
Christine and Hollingsworth 32 compared 

32 Roy O. Christine and Paul M. Hollingsworth, 
“An Experiment in Spelling,” Education, 86 ( May, 
1966) 565-567. 

a conventional study-test spelling teaching 
method for significant differences in spell- 
ing achievement. The subjects were fifth- 
grade pupils in the Campus Laboratory 
School at Arizona State University. Al- 
though there were no statistically signifi- 
cant differences of achievement between 
the two groups, several practical considera- 
tions were listed: a) the test-study group 
used a five-minute daily block of time 
compared to a minimal ten-minute daily 
block by the study-test group, b ) the study- 
test group spelled better on the achieve- 
ment tests; however, the corrected-test 
group achieved 94.7 percent as well in 
half the instructional time, c) the corrected- 
test method individualized the weekly 
word list, which each child needs to study. 
In view of the recommendations made in 
this study, Horn’s conclusions (Thomas D. 
Horn, “The Effect of the Corrected-Test 
on Learning to Spell,” Elementary School 
Journal , 47 (January, 1947 ) 277-285) that 
the corrected-test appeared to be the best 
single factor contributing to success of 
achievement in spelling was extended and 
strengthened. 

A study reported by Personke 33 at- 

33 Carl Personke, “Spelling Achievement of Scot- 
tish and American Children,” Elementary School 
Journal, 66 (March, 1966 ) 337-343. 

tempted to determine if there was an 
advantage in spelling achievement among 



Scottish children. Scottish children: began 
school at age five, phonics in reading in- 
struction was incorporated from the begin- 
ning, and spelling words were introduced 
in phonetic groups. American children: 
began school at age six, whole-word 
method was used to start reading instruc- 
tion, and spelling words were introduced 
around interest units. A group of 300 pupils 
from Jackson, Michigan and 300 pupils 
from West Lothian County, Scotland made 
up the sample studied. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Test, 1947 edition, was used. 
All words were compared with the Birm- 
ingham list of basic words for English 
children and with the lists of Gates, Rins- 
land, and Thorndike in the U.S.A. 

Only the word vacation was found cm 
the American list and not on the English 
list. It was found that West Lothian chil- 
dren were superior in spelling achievement 
to their American counterparts. The early 
start appeared to give some advantage. 
Time did not erase this advantage, nor did 
maturation. The evidence suggested that 
amount and kind erf instruction were of 
more crucial concern in spelling instruction 
than maturation. 

Grothe 34 sought to determine: (a) the 

34 Barbara Ford Grothe, “A Study of Spelling 
Conscience,” Elementary English, 43 (November, 
1966 ) 774-775; 784. 

extent of the relationship which existed 
between spelling conscience, academic 
achievement, and intelligence; and (b) 
whether spelling conscience was a stable 
characteristic which may be found in 
various types of elementary school writing 
experiences. To fulfill these purposes, vari- 
ous written exercises, a pupil self-evalua- 
tion device, California Test of Mental 
Maturity , and the spelling subtest of SAA 
Achievement Series were used. The 120 
subjects were fourth, fifth, and sixth graders 
of above average ability (mean I.Q. of 112). 
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Several tests were constructed by the ex- 
perimenter for use in the experiment. In 
all tests and written activities, words were 
chosen for each level which fell vvithin the 
50 percent range of difficulty, as deter- 
mined by New Iowa Spelling Scale. In each 
written exercise, words spelled incorrectly 
were counted. Tabulation was made of the 
number of words which then were cor- 
rected by erasure, rewriting, striking out, 
or superimposition of the correct letter or 
word. 

Scores were subjected to an analysis of 
multiple regression which yielded an F 
value. The conclusions listed were: a) the 
operation of spelling conscience was de- 
pendent upon intellectual ability and 
academic achievement, b) spelling con- 
science could be predicted from a series 
of variables (as teacher ranking of aca- 
demic conscience; pupil self-evaluation of 
academic conscience; intelligence test 
scores; and achievement test scores), and 
c) spelling conscience is not maintained 
at a consistent level of operation. 

To test the hypothesis that no significant 
differences would be found among children 
taught by either medium, ITA or T.O., 
two sets of data were collected by Ma- 
zukiewicz and Lamana. 3a One involved 

J. Mazurkiewicz and Peter A. Lamana^ 
Spelling Achievement Following i/t/a Instruction,’ 
Elementary English, 43 (November, 1966 ) 759- 
761. 

standardized testing at the end of the first 
and second grades, and the other consisted 
of a creative writing sample at die end of 
the second grade. At the end of the first 
grade, using the spelling section of Stan- 
ford Achievement Test and a sample of 
196 matched pairs, the results indicated 
that ITA pupils (when measured only on 
a T O. basis and when only 54 percent 
of the population had made die transition 
to T.O.) spelled less well than the T.O. 
population. However, the data demon- 



strated superiority for ITA to T.O. proce- 
dures in promoting significantly better 
spelling achievement when the population 
was tested at the end of the second year. 
Using a restricted stimulus measure to 
obtain writing data, it was found that 
T.G.-taught pupils demonstrated superi- 
ority in capitalization and punctuation, but 
ITA populations observed more pro lifi c free 
writing behavior ( number of run nin g 
words, number of poly-syllabic words). 
Spelling superiority by ITA-taught pupils 
was also evident when measured on a 
T.O. standard in free writing. Further test- 
ing of spelling achievement was planned 
by the researchers. 

The objectives of an article by Hanna 
and others 36 were to point out contrasts 

30 Paul R. Hanna and others, "Needed Research in 
Spelling,” Elementary English, 43 (January, 1966) 



between previous spelling research and a 
linguistic-based approach to spelling, and 
to outline the major areas of needed re- 
search. These areas were die linguistic 
descriptions of the orthography, the neuro- 
logical and psychology of spelling, the 
spelling program in relation to the four 
language arts, and the measurement and 
evaluation of spelling. The suggestions for 
research are made in light of the findings 
by die Stanford University research project 
in spelling. 

Handwriting 

The purpose of a study reported by 
Renaud and Groff 37 was to determine 



37 Albert J. Renaud, J r . and Patrick J. Groff, 
Parents Opinions about Handwriting Styles,” 
Elementary English, 43 (December, 1966) 873- 



through a questionnaire of eleven questions 
the opinions of parents as to the relative 
merits of cursive and manuscript hand- 
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writing. The major findings indicated that 
both primary- and intermediate-grade 
school children (according to parent re- 
sponse ) favored the use of manuscript 
writing in grades 1 and 2, but would object 
to its continued use through grade 6; 
parents held a similar opinion; and parents 
were concerned about handwriting today 
as compared to that of thirty years ago. 

While not strictly a research article, 

Enstrom 38 points up the methods cur- 
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:<S E. A. Enstrom, “The Little Turn That Makes 
♦he Big Difference," Elementary English, 43 (De- 
cember, 1966 ) 865-868. 



rently advocated for the left-handed writer 
and then proposes three ideas for writing 
with the left-hand: (a) the fingers back 
on the pencil; (b) pupil desk below normal 
in height; and (c) the paper turned clock- 
wise extra far to aid vision and arm lever- 
age. 
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Studies in Reading 

Preschool Reading 

Three studies indicate that research is 
being devoted to preschool readers. Dur- 
kin 39 sought to determine whether reading 

39 Dolores Durkin, “The Achievement of Pre-school 
Readers: Two Longitudinal Studies,” Reading 
Research Quarterly, 1 (Summer, 1966) 5-36. 

achievement is significantly higher for early 
readers than that of equally intelligent 
non-early readers. Her first study included 
49 early readers; the second, 156 early 
readers. The f-tests demonstrated consis- 
tently that the average achievement of the 
early readers was significantly higher than 
the non-early readers with whom they were 
matched on intelligence. No attempt was 
made to determine the cause of success 
in early reading; the study was concerned 
only with early reading resulting from not 
necessarily deliberate help given at home. 
Recognizing that the number of subjects 
was small and the I.Q.’s of the subjects 
were high, the writer cautioned that one 
can’t move directly from the findings to 
conclusions about the time at which it is 
best to begin school instruction in reading. 
Certainly, ways children reported learning 



to read might have implications about 
beginning reading instructions in schools. 

McCracken 10 identified eight children 

40 Robert A. McCracken, “A Two-Year Study of 
the Reading Achievement of Children Who Were 
Reading When They Entered First Grade,” The 
Journal of Educational Research, 59 ( January, 
1966) 2-7. 

who read before they entered first grade 
in a group of 360 entering first-grade 
children. They were observed and tested 
over a two-year period. Their I.Q. was 132, 
and all their reading achievement scores 
were well above average. They quickly 
mastered word-pronouncing skills and oral 
re ' ng skills. Inability to comprehend 
adequately materials for grades 4-6 was a 
common failing of seven out of eight of 
the pupils at the end of second grade as 
measured by the Standard Reading In- 
ventory. 

The pmpose of a third study 41 was to 

41 George E. Mason and Norma J. Prater, “Social 
Behavioral Aspects of Teaching Reading to Kin- 
dergartners,” Jotirnal of Educational Research, 60 
(October, 1966) 58-61. 

examine the psycho-social effects of read- 
ing instruction upon a class of kinder - 
gartners. Pretesting established the sub- 
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stantial equivalence of this group to two 
control groups in intelligence, reading 
readiness, personal social adjustment, and 
socio-economic status. 1 ne experimental 
group received regular instruction in read- 
ing from an experienced first-grade teacher 
during the second trimester and one-half 
(January to June) of the 1963-64 school 
year. Post-test data indicated that boys 
displayed less acceptable classroom behav- 
ior as a by-product of such instruction. 
Parent were favorable to the instruction, 
but the teachers involved were less so. 
The teachers maintained that the ch ;, Jren, 
although interested, had to “work too hard” 
to master the task of reading. 

Three studies dealt with auditory dis- 
crimination of pre-school children. Clark 
and Richards 42 assessed auditory discrimi- 

4 -Ann D. Clark and Charlotte J. Richards, “Audi- 
tory Discrimination among Economically Disad- 
advantaged and Nondisadvantaged Preschool 
Children,” Exceptional Children, 33 (December 
1966 ) 259-262. 

nation ability of economically disadvan- 
taged and nondisadvantaged preschool 
children using the Wepman Test of Audi- 
tory Discrimination. The results indicated 
a significant deficiency in auditory discrimi- 
nation in the economically disadvantaged 
group, suggesting the need for further 
research, as well as a modified curriculum 
in the education of this group. 

Another study 43 dealing with auditory 

^Nicholas J. Silvaroli and Warren H. Wheelock, 
“An Investigation of Auditory Discrimination 
Training for Beginning Readers,” The Reading 
Teacher, 20 (December, 1966 ) 247-251. 

discrimination was concerned with these 
two questions: (a) Will auditory training 
help the beginning reader, in lower socio- 
economic groups, to discriminate thirty- 
three basic speech sounds? and (b) When 
presenting contrasting pairs of thirty-lliree 
basic speech sounds, does the use of known 
or nonsense words make a difference? The 



sample was composed of random selection 
of the children attending morning kinder- 
gartens in three schools. Within the experi- 
mental group, sub-groups designated as 
Training 1 (use of known words) and 2 
(use of nonsense words) were arbitrarily 
assigned. The experimenter worked for 15 
minutes a day for a period of five weeks 
with the experimental group. The results 
of the analysis of variance showed signifi- 
cant gains made by the experimental group 
on the post-test, Wepman Auditory Dis- 
crimination, Form II, but not on the 
Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Test. 
There was no significant difference be- 
tween the groups having known words and 
the groups having nonsense words. 

A study reporting relationships between 
pre-reading measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation and reading achievement at the end 
of the first grade was reported by Dykstra. 44 

44 Robert Dykstra, “Auditory Discrimination Abili- 
ties and Beginning Reading Achievement,” Read- 
ing Research Quarterly, 1 (Spring, 1966) 5-34. 

Seven measures of auditory discrimination 
and a group intelligence test were admin- 
istered to 632 pupils at the beginning of 
the first grade, and two measures of reading 
achievement were given at the end of the 
school year. Relationships were assessed 
by means of correlation analysis and 
multiple regression. Results showed inter- 
correlations among auditory discrimination 
measures and between each measure and 
subsequent reading achievement to be 
uniformly low, few reaching .40. Five of 
the seven auditory discrimination measures 
made a significant contribution to a multi- 
ple regression equation which was designed 
to predict reading achievement. In addi- 
tion, intelligence was significantly related 
to reading achievement. Nevertheless, 
variation in performance on auditory dis- 
crimination and intelligence measures 
accounted for less than half of the variation 
in performance on the reading measures. 
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Other findings included significant sex 
diffe r enees in performance on three of the 
auditory discrimination tests and on both 
reading tests. All such differences favored 
girls. 

A study by Robinson, 4 ’ related to pre- 

45 H. Alan Robinson, “Reliability of Measures 
Related to Reading Success of Average, Disad- 
vantaged, and Advantaged Kindergarten Children,” 
The Reading Teacher, 20 (December, 1966) 203- 
208. 

school reading, raised the question of 
testing instruments designed to identify 
visual, auditory, and visuo-motor abilities 
of kindergarteners. The subjects were 258 
kindergarten children in three schools from 
varying socio-economic levels. A variety of 
tests was administered on an individual, 
small group, or total class basis. The test- 
retest technique was used to establish 
reliability of those tests for which the 
technique was suitable. The Pearson 
product-moment method was used to com- 
pute r. For other tests, reliability was 
obtained through the use of the Ktider- 
Richardson Formula 20. It was found that 
the Goodenough Draic-a-Man Scale ap- 
peared to be reasonably reliable at the 
three socio-economic levels. Too, the 
Metropolitan Readiness and Columbia 
Mental Maturity Scale Test proved reason- 
ably reliable. Findings indicated that 
perhaps new measures of auditory discrimi- 
nation need to be developed for both 
disadvantaged and average groups. 

Beginning Reading Instruction (First 
Grade) 

A variety of reading programs are com- 
pared in this section, since many of the 
studies were first-grade reading studies 
under the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Five studies dealt specifically with 
the use of basal readers vs. an experience 
approach. Bordeau and Shope 40 compared 

40 Elizabeth Ann Bordeau and N. H. Shope, “An 
Evaluation of Three Approaches to Teaching Read- 



ing in First Grade,” The Reading Teacher, 20 
(October, 1966) 6-11. 

three approaches to teaching first-grade 
reading: basal readers; basal reader plus 
intensive phonics; and sensory experience 
approach. The subjects were 751 first-grade 
children, almost evenly divided among 
white and Negrc children. Comparisons 
of total treatment groups and specific 
subpopulations, indicated (a) there were 
no significant differences between the basal 
reader approach and the basal reader plus 
phonics for white boys, girls, or total white 
population. There were significant differ- 
ences between these two approaches fo r 
Negro boys, girls, and total Negro popula- 
tion— in favor of the basal reader. There 
were significant differences between phonic 
and sensory experience approaches in favor 
of the sensory experience approach (aural, 
oral, visual materials, etc.), for whites and 
Negroes, suggesting that more varied ex- 
periences provided the beginning learner, 
the better he will learn. 

A study by Stauffer 47 compared the 

47 Russell G. Stauffer, The Effectiveness of Lan- 
guage Arts and Basic Reader Approaches to First 
Grade Reading Instruction,” The Reading Teach- 
er, 20 (October, 1966) 18-24. 

basal reader with the need to consider 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
as an approach to language and communi- 
cation. The experimental (language arts) 
group had 232 subjects, the control (basal 
reader) group, 201 subjects. The Stanford 
Achievement Test was the principal test 
of achievement used. Post-test results in- 
dicated: (a) the experimental population 
earned significantly higher scores at .01 
level of confidence than did the control 
population on Word Reading, Paragraph 
Meaning, ana Spelling. The author sug- 
gested that the language arts approach 
will produce good oral reading, better 
written expression, and yield high returns 
regardless of readiness or capacity, though 
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in this studv it did sufficiently influence 
achievement of the segregated Negro popu- 
lation to avoid having their performance 
materially influence the mean achievement 
scores of the total experimental population. 
The populations achieved the same results 
on tests of Word Study Skills and Vocabu- 
lary. The control group achieved better 
on Arithmetic. Boys in the experimental 
population scored significantly higher than 
boys in the control population. Each 
approach produced about the same attitude 
toward reading. 

Cther investigators 48 con oared the co- 

48 Elaine Vilseek, Lorraine Morgan, and Donald 
Cleland, “Coordinating and Integrating Language 
Arts Instruction in First Grade,” The Reading, 
Teacher, 20 (October, 1966) 25-30. 

ordinated basal language arts approach of 
the Scott, Foresman basal series (We 
Listen, Speak, and Write ) and the inte- 
grated experience approach. On limited 
results, it was found that pupils in the 
integrated experience approach had signifi- 
cantly higher mean scores at the .01 level 
of confidence on Word Meaning, Paragraph 
Meaning, Vocabulary, and Word Study 
sections of the Stanford Achievement Test 
and the San Diego Pupil Attitude Inven- 
tory. Too, higher scores (at the .05 level) 
were achieved by the integrated experience 
group on Gates Word List, Karl sen Word 
List, Creative Writing Mechanics Ratio, 
and Flexibility and Elaboration Indices of 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking. 

A comparison of two first-grade language 
programs was reported by Kendrick. 49 The 

^William M. Kendrick, “A Comparative Study of 
Two First Grade Language Arts Program,” The 
Reading Teacher, 20 ( October, 1906 ) 25-30. 

study was designed to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the language arts 
experience approach as compared with the 
‘traditional method.’ Four areas of the lan- 
guage arts were measured separately— 
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reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 
For most of the analyses performed there 
was no significant difference between the 
two approaches. Among the differences 
observed (at the .01 level of confidence) 
the traditional method appeared more 
effective for developing the skill of deriving 
meaning from the written paragraph for 
males of all socio-economic levels and for 
middle-class females; and for developing 
speaking competence of both males and 
females in all three socio-economic levels. 
The experience approach apparently did 
something to increase interest in reading 
in lower-class males. This method also 
favorably affected both males and females 
in writing, as to the ratio of the number of 
different words to the total number of 
words spoken. 

A study to determine the effect of an 
intensified and extended reading readiness 
program upon first-grade reading achieve- 
ment was reported by Spache."’ 0 The pro- 

r ’° George P. Spache and others, “A Longitudinal 
First Grade Reading Readiness Program,” The 
Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966) 580-584. 

gram consisted of utilization of materials 
that would develop auditory and visual 
discrimination and auditory language 
ability. The plan also delayed the induction 
into formal reading of pupils in the second, * 
third, and fourth quarters of the readiness 
achievement distributions f;r periods of 
2, 4, and 6 months, respectively. The cri- 
terion of reading achievement was the 
median score earned on the five reading 
subtests ot the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Primary T, 1964 Edition. This was com- 
pared with the score of first-grade pupils 
in other schools who received the typical 
basal reader program of instruction. The 
development under the basal reader pro- 
gram appeared to be later, slower, and 
more prolonged than under the intensified 
readiness program. The results indicated 
that the greatest achievement was attained 
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(a) by girls, (b) by white pupils, (c) by 
control pupils among white groups, and 
(d) by experimental pupils among Negro 
groups. This suggested that the experi- 
mental readiness program was of significant 
value to Negro pupils, and that the achieve- 
ment in the experimental and control 
groups was quite similar, despite the delay 
in the introduction of formal reading of 
the majority of experimental pupils. 

A number of studies focused attention 
upon phonics, symbol-sound relationships, 
or linguistics. Murphy 51 compared the 

51 Helen A. Murphy, “Growth in Perception of 
Word Elements in Three Types of Beginning Read- 
ing Instruction,” The Reeding Teacher, 19 (May, 
1966 ) 585-589. 

effects of a gradual approach to phonics 
instruction as outlined in a basal reader 
approach with a program of early teaching 
of letter names and sounds. Three problems 
were included: the relation of perception 
of word elements to sight vocabulary 
growth, the effect of early teaching of a 
speech-based phonies program on reading 
achievement, and the value of a writing 
emphasis in f he .peech-bs'.ed phonics pro- 
gram Thv • t.ildren in Treatment A, grad- 
ual r homes group, followed the Scott , 
Foreman manuals, readers, and workbooks 
for best grade. Children of Treatment B, 
Speech-to-Print phonics group with visual 
word study, were taught the Scott, Fores- 
man stories and the accompanying sight 
vocabulary. The pupils of Treatment C, 
Spcech-to-Print phonics group with Writing 
Word study, used the same instructional 
materials as the second group except that 
the self-directed seat work consisted of 
practices involving writing. It was con- 
cluded that growth in sight vocabulary in 
beginning reading is related to perception 
of word elements. The early teaching of 
the speech-based phonics program resulted 
in higher achievement in reading and 



spelling. Emphasis in writing practice re- 
sulted in more writing and better spelling 
in children’s compositions. 

Two published programs were selected 
and two supplementary reading programs 
were developed to encompass the specific 
characteristics necessary for the experi- 
mental testing of four hypotheses by 
Ruddell. 52 Twenty-four first-grade class- 

Robert B. Ruddell, “Reading Instruction in First 
Grade with Varying Emphasis on the Regularity of 
Grapheme-Phoneme Correspondences and the Re- 
lation of Language Structure to Meaning,” The 
Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966) 653-660. 

rooms in Oakland, California, Unified 
School District were selected as a sample 
of a wide range of socio-economic levels. 
After the first nine months of study the 
following conclusions were drawn: a) the 
first-grade program possessing a high de- 
gree of consistency in grapheme-phoneme 
correspondences in the vocabulary intro- 
duced showed a significantly higher ( 1 ) 
Word Reading, (2} Word Study Skills, and 
(3) regular word identification scores than 
did the reading programs making little 
provision for consistent correspondences, 
y -.r'o one exception which was not signifi- 
cant; b) the first-grade reading program 
making provision for a high degree of 
consistency in grapheme-phoneme corre- 
spondences in the vocabulary introduced 
and placing special emphasis on language 
structure as related to meaning showed 
irregular word identification scores signifi- 
cantly higher than scores for the reading 
program making little provision for con- 
sistent correspondences and placing em- 
phasis on language structure as related to 
meaning; c) the program making provision 
for a high degree of consistency in 
grapheme-phoneme correspondences and 
placing special emphasis on language struc- 
ture as related to meaning showed signifi- 
cantly higher (1) Paragraph Meaning and 
(2) Sentence Meaning scores than did the 




program making provision for a high de- 
gree of consistency in correspondences and 
placing no special emphasis on language 
structure as related to meaning. 

Schneyer 33 compared the reading 

,! J. Wesley Schneyer, “Reading Achievement of 
First Grade Children Taught by a Linguistic Ap- 
proach and a Basal Reader Approach,” The Read- 
ing Teacher, 19 (May, 1966) 647-652. 

achievement of 674 first-grade pupils (at 
above average, average, and below average 
ability levels ) taught by the Fries Linguistic 
and Reading Approach and the New Basic 
Readers basal approach published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company. The major find- 
ing was that, when the two treatment 
groups were considered as a whole, neither 
approach resulted in significantly higher 
reading achievement than the other. Al- 
though there were significant differences 
between the treatments on ten of the 
fourteen criterion measures, the linguistic 
group was superior on four and the basal 
reader group on the other six. In addition, 
differences in many cases were not consis- 
tent at all ability levels. In analyzing the 
vocabulary of the two groups, on the Para- 
graph Meaning subtest the basal reader 
group met a much greater percentage of 
words than did the linguistic group. The 
basal reader group did significantly better 
on the Paragraph Meaning test. On the 
Word Reading subtest, the linguistic group 
met a slightly greater percentage of words 
than did the basal reader group. On this 
subtest neither group scored significantly 
higher. This group of studied pupils will 
be followed for two more years since it is 
possible that some of the initial differences 
may disappear or other differences may 
appear later. 

A study 54 conducted at Syracuse TTni- 

“ 4 William D. Sheldon and Donald R. Lashinger, 
“Effect of First Grade Instruction Using Basal 
Readers, Modified Linguistic Materials and Lin- 
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guistie Readers,” The Reading Teacher, 19 ( May, 
1966) 576-579. 

versity compared three sets of materials 
designed for the teaching of beginning 
reading: a) Ginn Basic Reading Series, 
Revised Edition; b) Structural Reading 
Series, L.W. Singer Co.; and c) Let’s Read, 
Bloomfield and Barnhart. The subjects were 
469 children in 21 central New York class- 
rooms. Pre-experiment tests were: Pintncr- 
Cunningham Primary Test, Form A., Re- 
vised, 1964; Murpiuj-Durrett Diagnostic 
Reading Readiness Test, Revised 1964; 
Thurstone Pattern Coping, Experimental 
Edition; Thurstone and Jeffery Identical 
Forms, Experimental Edition; Allyn and 
Bacon Pre-Reading Test. The post-instruc- 
tional tests given in May were: Stanford 
Achievement Test, Primary I Battery, Form 
X, 1963; San Diego Pupil Attitude Inven- 
tory; Writing Sample; and Allyn and Bacon 
First Reader Test. No significant differ- 
ences between treatment groups were 
found on pre-test measures of mental age, 
chronological age, and readiness test scores. 
An analysis of variance of the mean scores 
on all subtests of the pre-experiment mea- 
sures yielded only one significant differ- 
ence, this being the Rhyming Words 
subtest of the Allyn and Bacon Pre- 
Reading Test. Apparently there were no 
differences in achievement or attitude 
toward reading across the treatment 
groups. Further study of the available data 
revealed a very wide range of mean scores 
on the post-tests within each treatment 
group. 

The three different basal reading systems 
examined in another study 55 were: 1) the 

55 Harold J. Tanyzer and Harvey Alpert, “Three 
Different Basal Reading Systems and First Grade 
Reading Achievement,” The Reading Teacher, 19 
(May, 1966 ) 636-642. 

Lippincott Basic Reading Series ; 2) the 
Farly-to-Read ITA program; 3) the Scott, 
Foresman New Basic Reading Series. The 
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sample for this study was drawn from three 
Long Island school districts adjacent to 
New York City, 643 boys and girls ran- 
domly selected. Reading readiness tests 
were administered as pretests the first 
weeks of the school year. There was a 
significant difference on an end-of-year 
achievement test of reading and spelling 
among the children taught to read by all 
three different basal reading systems. The 
Lippincott and Early-to-Read ITA groups 
were significantly higher than the Scott, 
Foresman group on a composite reading 
score and on all of the subtests of the 
Stanford Achievement Test. 

The Lippincott group showed signifi- 
cantly higher achievement on the subtests 
of Vocabulary and Spelling than the Early- 
to-Read ITA group. Sex was not a factor 
producing differential results among any of 
the three groups, nor was intelligence a 
major factor in distinguishing probable 
chances for success with any of die three 
basal reading systems. The Lippincott and 
Early-to-Read ITA series generally utilize 
an approach to reading that is considerably 
more analytic than the Scott, Foresman 
program. Those children taught to read in 
the Scott, Foresman basal series will, even- 
tually, be taught the same skills developed 
in the Lippincott and ITA reader, but 
many of these skills will not appear until 
second or third grade with the program. 

The “Huls approach,” using a control of 
the introduction of the vocabulary, was the 
focus of one study. 56 The introduction of 

5,i iLenora A Crimmins, “And Now There Are Ten,” 
Elementary English, 43 (November, 1966 ) 771- 
773. 

words is controlled by the phonic make-up 
of the words according to a planned 
sequence which limits the words in each 
new story to words containing only pre- 
viously introduced phonemes, and words 
containing the new phoneme being intro- 



duced for the first time in that story. Words 
not conforming to this control, but needed 
for sentence flow, are held to a minimum, 
and their introduction spaced several 
stories apart. 

Spelling patterns are introduced into 
stories at a rate, in general, of less than 
one new spelling pattern per story. This 
plan was used in San Diego by two first- 
grade experimental groups, pitted against 
the pupils of control classrooms, who had 
been matched on the basis of C.A. and 
LQ. The experimental group was slightly 
older than the control group, and their 
I.Q. mean was higher. On the Stanford 
Achievement Test , higher scores were 
made by the control group. The author 
felt this result might be expected since the 
test was based on reading lists from readers 
used in the control classes. On a test of 
word knowledge, devised from the new 
and basal materials, the differences were 
in favor of the experimental group. 

The ITA was a part of the experimental 
treatment in several studies. Twenty-one 
first-grade classrooms were selected from 
three middleclass suburban school districts 
in centra! New Jersey for Fry’s study 57 of 

57 Edward Bernard Fry, “First Grade Reading In- 
struction Using Diacritical Marking System, Initial 
Teaching Alphabet and Basal Reading System,” 
The Reading Teacher , 19 (May, 1966) 666-669. 

three different teaching methods: (a) Initial 
Teaching Alphabet (ITA); (b) the Dia- 
critical Marking System (DMS); and (c) a 
traditional approach (TO). The ITA group 
used the Early-to-Read series, the tradi- 
tional orthography group used Sheldon 
Readers by Allyn and Bacon, and the DMS 
group used Sheldon Readers that had been 
especially reproduced in black and white 
with diacritical marks superimposed on the 
words. The results did not show r any 
superiority or inferiority for ITA or DMS 
or the traditional reading approach on most 
measures of reading achievement. There 
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were no differences when classes were 
treated as a whole or when broken down 
into subgroups by sex, age, or I.Q. A word 
of caution is in order in reminding the 
reader that all tests were given in tradi- 
tional orthography, and this could have 
adversely affected the children in the 
special alphabet groups, although there was 
evidence that at least the majority of both 
special alphabet groups were reading TO 
material at their level. This project is being 
carried on another year when almost all 
children will have been transferred out of 
the special methods group. A report r,s of 

58 Edward B. Fry, “Comparing the Diacritical 
Marking System, ITA, and a Basal Reading Series,” 
Elementary English , 43 (October, 1966 ) 607-611. 

the study also appeared in Elementary 

English. 

The results of Hahn’s study, 59 comparing 

• ,9 Harry T. Hahn, “Three Approaches to Begin- 
ning Reading Instruction— ITA, Language Arts and 
Basic Readers,” The Reading Teacher, 19 (May 
1966 ) 590-594. 

ITA, language arts, and basic readers, were 
imited to reports of tests given in May 
of the school year. The Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary Form, and the San 
Diego County Reading Attitude Test were 
administered. Individual tests, including 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Paragraphs and 
three word lists, were given to a random 
sample of 55 pupils in each of the three 
approaches. Children in the three ap- 
proaches showed no significant differences 
in reading attitudes. 

All were enthusiastic in response to the 
Reading Inventory survey. ITA and the 
language arts pupils wrote freely and ex- 
tensively throughout most of the school 
year. The time for writing seemed re- 
stricted in the basic reader approach and 
less writing was evident. ITA and language 
arts approaches had significantly higher 
scores than the basic reader approach on 



the Word Reading Test. Language arts 
and basic reader approaches provided 
significantly better spellers. No differ- 
ences were found among the three ap- 
proaches when ITA spelling was accepted. 

On oral (individual) reading tests there 
were no significant differences recorded 
for speed or accuracy. ITA children recog- 
nized significantly more words on the Fry 
and Gates word lists when given ample 
time to sound through each word. There 
was evidence that ITA children employed 
a broader range of word attack skills. The 
capacity-achievement relationships were 
strongest for language arts in Paragraph 
Meaning and for ITA and language arts 
in Word Study. Girls and boy:> had com- 
parable test scores on group data, but boys 
lagged behind the girls in reading achieve- 
ment. 

The following programs were evaluated 
by Hayes’ study: 60 a) the “whole word,” 

60 Robert B. Hayes, “ITA and Three Other Ap- 
proaches to Reading in First Grade,” The Reading 
Teacher , 19 (May, 1966 ) 627-630. 

ability grouping, eclectic, basal approach 
(SF) Scott, Foresman, 1960 edition; b) the 
preceding approach supplemented by a 
phonics workbook represented by Phonics 
and Word Power (PWP, published in 1964 
by American Education Publications; c) the 
phonic, filmstrip, whole-class approach 
(LIPP), published in 1963 by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company; and d) the Early-to-Read 
ability grouping language arts program of 
ITA Publications, Inc. Teachers used only 
those materials and methods recommended 
by the book companies. Nine humored 
fifteen pupils with an average I.Q. of 91 
and a mean chronological age of 5 years, 

7 months served as sub'ects. 

The results were not always consistent 
from tests given at the beginning, middle, 
and end of the school year. Generally 
ITA, LIPP, and PWP methods appeared 
to help children to higher silent reading 
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achievement as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test than did the SF method. 
The results for attitudinal assessment were 
somewhat contradictory. The PWP group 
scored significantly higher on the San 
Diego Attitude Inventory , but this group 
read the smallest number of books. The 
SF group read significantly more books 
than each of the other three groups. The 
LIPP and ITA groups were significant^ 
higher than the SF and PWP groups on 
both the Fry and Gates Word list. For 
Gilmore Oral Reading Rate, the ITA group 
was significantly higher than either of the 
LIPP or PWP. The author concluded that, 
due to the inconsistent results, any con- 
clusions should be viewed as tentative. 

The conclusions for a study of ITA and 
TO reading achievement when method- 
ology is controlled,® 1 were: a) the use of 

« Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, “ITA and TO Reading 
Achievement When Methodology Is Controlled,” 
The Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966 ) 606-610. 

an ITA medium with an eclectic method- 
ology that emphasizes the unity of the 
language arts permits early development 
of significant reading skill; b) the use of 
an identical methodology with traditional 
orthography is unable to overcome the 
inhibiting effects of the complexity of the 
phoneme-grapheme correspondences on 
first-grade reading achievement; c) the use 
of the ITA medium with an eclectic 
methodology emphasizing the unity of the 
language arts permits the development of 
skill in Word Reading on both ITA and 
TO standards that is significantly different 
from that obtained using traditional ortho- 
graphy at the mid- and end-points of 
instruction, but is no better than the same 
methods used with traditional orthography 
in developing skills measured on subtests 
of Paragraph Meaning, Word Study Skills, 
or Vocabulary; d) the use of an ITA me- 
dium is inferior to traditional orthography 



in developing Spelling skills when tradi- 
tional orthography is the criterion toward 
the end of the first-grade year and when 
50 percent of the ITA population is still 
being instructed in the ITA medium. A 
report 0 - of the study may also be found 

c - Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, “A Comparison of ITA 
and TO Reading Achievement When Methodology 
Is Controlled,” Elementary English, 43 (October 
1966 ) 601-606; 669. 



in Elementary English. 

The problems of evaluating ITA pro- 
grams have plagued researchers for several 
years. A second ITA experiment 63 con- 

03 John Downing and Barbara Jones, “Some Prob- 
lems of Evaluating ITA, a Second Experiment,” 
Educational Research, 8 (February, 1966) 100- 
114. 



trolled some of the incidental variables 
more vigorously than an earlier study had 
done. In this second experiment each par- 
ticipating school contained an experimental 
group and one control group running in 
parallel. The two teachers involved shared 
their time between classes in such a way 
that each spent half of her time with each 
class. Both groups used the same series 
of basic readers, Janet and John. The ad- 
vantages of this design were that most of 
the variables normally associated with 
reading attainment were controlled. 

The findings were similar to those of an 
earlier study by the authors: Pupils begin- 
ning with ITA made more rapid progress 
and achieved superior word-recognition , 
speed and comprehension scores in reading 
ITA than did pupils learning and reading 
with TO. However, it was found that the 
results obtained from this second study 
were by no means identical with the pre- 
vious study which was conducted in 1961. 
The authors found, in general, that the 
differences between the experimental and 
control groups of the second experiment 
were smaller than those of the original 
experiment 
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Disadvantaged and lower ability pupils 
were subjects of four studies. The Harris 
and Serwer 04 study compared two methods 

Albert J. Harris and Blanche L. Serwer, Com- 
paring Reading Approaches in First Grade Teach- 
ing with Disadvantaged Children.” The Reading 
Teacher, i9 (May. 1966) 631-635. 

of teaching reading to disadvantaged urban 
Negro children: (a) the skills-centered 

approach, and ( b ) the language-experie’ • :e 
approach. Each of these was tried with 
two variations, making four treatment 
methods in all: 1) a skills-centered method 
using basal readers, with close adherence 
to the instructions contained in the teachers 
manual; 2) a skills-centered method utiliz- 
ing basal readers, but substituting the 
phonovisual method of teaching word 
attack skills for the word-attack lessons; 
3) a language-experience method, in which 
the beginning reading materials were de- 
veloped from the oral language of the 
children; 4) a language-experience method 
with heavy supplementation of audio-visual 
procedures. 

Twelve elementary schools in New York 
City, and 1,146 pupils, were selected for 
participation on the basis of having a high 
percentage of Negro children. A number 
of tentative conclusions were drawn from 
the first year of the study: a) the basal 
reader method held a slight lead among 
the four methods. It was associated with 
slightly but significant highest results in 
meaningful silent reading comprehension. 
It was significantly highest on the San 
Diego Inventory of Pupil Attitude ; b) the 
phonovisual method, although liked by its 
teachers, did not demonstrate any superi- 
ority. Its scores were inferior to those of 
the basal reader method in Paragraph 
Meaning. It was the lowest of the four 
methods on the San Diego Inventory of 
Reading Attitudes ; c) the language-experi- 
ence approach with audio-visual supple- 
mentation showed higher scores on several 



tests than did this same method without 
audio-visual; d) the slight but statistically 
significant lead of the skills-centered ap- 
proach over the language-experience ap- 
proach is due to the lang” age-experience 
method with audio-visual suj. Dlementation 
matching the skills-centered approach 
results. T e differences, even when statis- 
tically significant, were not great and 
might disappear or be reversed in the 
second grade. 

The purpose of the Chall and Feldrnann 
study 05 was to investigate the various ways 

Gr * Jeanne Chall and Shirley Feldrnann, “First 
Grade Reading: An Analysis of the Interactions of 
Professed Methods Teacher Implementation and 
Child Background,” The Reading Teacher , 19 
(May, 1966 ) 569-575. 

in which a small group of teachers (twelve) 
in one school system, with children from 
socially disadvantaged neighborhoods, in- 
terpreted an eclectic basal reader method, 
how they implemented it in the classroom, 
and whether the differences in their im- 
plementation affected the reading achieve- 
ment of their pupils. Each teacher was 
rated on a meaning emphasis to sound- 
symbol emphasis continuum. There was an 
equal number of “meaning” and “sound- 
symbol” teachers. The teachers’ reading 
classes were observed throughout the 
school year and data were collected from 
a battery of reading tests. The data in- 
cluded 45 measures of pupil skills and 83 
measures of teacher characteristics and 
reading practices. Most of the 83 teacher 
measures came from the Classroom Obser- 
vation Inventory. 

All eight teacher variables selected from 
the total of 83 for the analysis of variance 
showed a significant association with pupil 
reading achievement measures. They were: 
overall competence, a sound-symbol ap- 
proach to reading, high level of class 
participation, amount of approval given 
during reading lessons, appropriateness of 
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model of difficulty of the reading lessons, 
moderate control of classroom structure, 
attention to individual differences, and a 
thinking approach to learning. “Attention 
given to individual differences” was related 
to achievement in an unexpected direction: 
the less attention paid to individual differ- 
ences the higher the pupil achievement 
scores. 

Within the scope of this study, it was 
found that teachers using one given method 
vary in their implementation of that 
method and that certain teacher charac- 
teristics as well as a method emphasis tend 
to be significantly related to end-of-first 
year reading achievement of pupils. Thus 
it appears that what teachers do make* a 
difference in pupil achievement, even when 
initial skills and their own teaching experi- 
ence is accounted for. A report 00 of the 

00 Shirley C. Feldmann, “A Study in Depth of 
First-Grade Reading,” Elementary English, 43 ( Oc- 
tober, 1966 ) 569-572. 

study appeared also in Elementary English. 

Seven methods of beginning reading 
instruction were identified and developed 
from four of the possible approaches to 
teaching reading by Hale and Beltramo: 67 

07 Hale C. Reid and Louise Beltramo, “Teaching 
Reading to the Low Group in the First Grade,” 
The Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966 ) 601-605. 

a) the Language method; b) the Letter- 
Sounds method; c) Literature method; d) 
Skills Development method; e) Method V, 
a combination of the Language and Letter- 
Sounds method; f) Method VI, a combina- 
tion of the Language and Literature 
method; g) Method VII, a combination of 
the Language and Skills Development 
method. Four hundred twenty-four pupils 
who scored at or below the 60th percentile 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form 
A, were selected as subjects. Method VII, 
the combination of Language and Skills 
Development, produced the best results on 



the mid-year tests. Method III, Literature, 
ranked low on these tests. 

The conclusion was that no one method 
proved markedly superior in all aspects 
of reading achievement measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Test. It was recom- 
mended that careful selection and combina- 
tion of the outstanding strengths of the 
seven methods would be the critical factor 
in creating a reading program. 

A study reported by Manning 08 eval- 

,,s John C. Manning, “Evaluation of Levels— De- 
signed Visual-Auditory and Related Writing Meth- 
ods of Reading instruction in First Grade,” The 
Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966 ) 611-616. 

uated the effectiveness of three methods 
of first-grade reading instruction employing 
similar basal reader story content. A 140- 
day instructional period in 36 first-grade 
classrooms in Fresno County, California 
(h» = 920) produced the data. Treatment 
A followed procedures outlined in Cali- 
fornia state adopted teachers’ manuals 
1960. Treatment B followed A levels- 
designed program stressing early intensive 
letter readiness activities. Treatment C was 
similar to Treatment B, supplemented by a 
ten-level writing program using basal reader 
vocabulary. The widely-held assumption 
that pupils of lower ability levels and of 
different cultural backgrounds cannot be 
taught to read effectively in the regular 
classroom was held to be invalid from the 
results of this study. It was found that the 
IQ. of this population was below normal 
as measured by the Pintner-Cunningham 
I.Q. test and a fourth of the pupils were 
from Spanish-language avented homes from 
living areas that could be described as 
deteriorating. 

The mean grade placement was 1.9 for 
Treatment groups B and C. The results 
emphasized the efficiency of early intensive 
formal visual and auditory discrimination 
programs in developing readiness to read. 
The kindergarten readiness program of the 
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B and C populations significantly contrib- 
uted to the development of two basic 
abilities— attention and persistence ability 
and the ability to follow directions. 

Two reports were concerned with 
Spanish-speaking pupils. The primary pur- 
pose of the Horn 09 study was to compare 

°‘ J Thomas D. Horn, “Three Methods of Develop- 
ing Reading Readiness in Spanish-Speaking Chil- 
dren in First Grade,” The Reading Teacher, 20 
(October, 1966) 38-42. 

the effectiveness of three methods of 
developing reading readiness through 
science-oriented content in Spanish-speak- 
ing boys and girls in grade one. Twenty- 
eight first-grade classrooms were arbitrarily 
assigned to one of three treatments: nine 
classrooms to oral-aural English; nine to 
oral-aural Spanish; and ten to no oral-aural 
treatment. With limitations, particularly in 
the field of evaluation instrumentation, no 
significant differences were detected. Pri- 
mary need for developing suitable mea- 
sures for assessing language levels of 
Spanish-speaking disadvantaged children 
was considered the most significant finding. 

In Colorado school districts first-grade 
teachers who: had between 10 and 20 
Spanish-speaking pupils in their rooms in 
addition to some English-speaking pupils; 
were willing to participate; and met uni- 
form criteria of a bachelor’s degree, Colo- 
rado teacher certification, at least three 
years of teaching experience in first grade, 
and recommendation by the school princi- 
pal; were identified and used in a study. 70 

70 Roy McCanne, “Approaches to First Grade En- 
glish Reading Instruction for Children from Span- 
ish-speaking Homes,” The Reading Teacher, 19 
(May, 1966 ) 670-675. 

Three approaches were studied: a) a basal 
reader approach; b) a modified “Teaching 
English as a Second Language” approach 
(TESL) and c) a language experience ap- 
proach (LEA). The sample was largely a 
New Mexico culture group, instead of the 



Mexican immigrant group, and more repre- 
sentative of a rural than an urban group. 
A total of 294 Spanish-speaking first-grade 
children w ere studied. 

The experimental approach that devel- 
oped the highest achievement in reading 
skills was the basal reader approach. The 
use of a basal reader approach with 
Spanish-speaking first-grade children was 
recommended by the author, who acknowl- 
edged the evidence leading to this conclu- 
sion may have been influenced somewhat 
by a relative lack of experience with the 
experimental method on the part of TESL 
and LEA teachers. The TESL and LEA 
were shown to have particular strengths 
in oral vocabulary and writing fluency, 
respectively. Thus, they may have value 
as supplementary approaches. 

Sex differences was the focus of one 
study and individualized programs of two 
studies. Two experimental groups and one 
control group, each consisting of ten first- 
grade classes (total population of 633), 
were organized and studied by Wyatt. 71 In 

7, Nita M. Wyatt, “The Reading Achievement of 
First Grade Boys Versus First Grade Girls,” The 
Reading Teacher, 19 (May, 1966) 661-665. 

one experimental approach, children in ten 
classes were grouped by sex as well as by 
ability for reading instruction. With the 
children in a second group of ten class- 
rooms, a linguistic approach to reading 
was used. The third group of ten classes 
was used as the control group. At the end 
of the 140-day instruction period the chil- 
dren were given the San Diego Inventory 
of Reading Inventory and die Stanford 
Achievement Test. The Gilmore Oral Read- 
ing Test and two oral word pronunciation 
tests were given to a sample of 50 children 
chosen from each treatment group through 
stratified random sampling. 

An analysis of the readiness test results 
revealed that there were few r differences 
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among the boys assigned to the three 
approaches at the beginning of the instruc- 
tional period. At the conclusion of the 
study, there were no significant differences 
among boys from all three groups on tests 
that measured Paragraph Meaning, Vocab- 
ulary, Spelling, Word Study, Oral Reading 
Accuracy, or Oral Reading Rate. The only 
significant differences occurred on the 
Word Reading subtest of the Stanford 
Achievement Test and on the Fry Oral 
Test of Phonetically Regular Words. 

It was concluded that neither of the 
experimental approaches were better than 
the control approach for boys for any 
reading skill except Word Reading. For 
Word Reading, the linguistic approach was 
best; the sex-grouping was least effective. 
It was found that girls’ achievement was 
higher in all three approaches than boys 
except on the test measuring knowledge 
of Word Meaning. Girls in the study 
seemed better equipped for reading at the 
beginning of instruction than boys, and 
this advantage was retained in the studies 
of achievement made at the end of the 
year. A second report of the study may be 
found in Elementary English. 72 

'-Nita M. Wyatt, Sex Differences in Reading 
Achievement,” Elementary English , 43 (October, 
1966) 596-600. 

Spencer 7 5 reported a study in which the 

y Doris U. Spencer, “Individualized First Grade 
Heading Versus a nasai Reader Program in Rural 
Communities,” The Reading Teacher, 19 (Mav, 
1966)595-600. 

Scott, Foresman basal reading series was 
compared to an individualized method 
designed specifically for this study. The 
individualized program consisted of two 
parts: intensive systematic phonetic in- 
struction and motivated varied story read- 
ing. Pupils in 22 first and second-first 
combination grades made up this sample. 
Test results were analyzed by a multi- 



variate analysis of variance program avail- 
able at the University of Minnesota 
Research Center. The final measures used 
after 140 days of instruction were: the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary I, 
Form A; Gilmore Oral Reading, Form A; 
Gates Word Recognition and Gates Pro- 
nunciation. 

It was concluded that an individualized 
intensiv' aonetic program aids reading 
more effectively than the less formal more 
widely spaced basal reader phonics. The 
individualized program adjusted to indi- 
vidual progress in the subskills was more 
effective in developing writing and spelling 
skills, and tended to promote interest in 
reading. 

The central hypothesis examined by 
MacDonald and others 74 was: if children, 

' 4 James B. MacDonald, Theodore L. Harris and 
John S. Mann, “Individual Versus Group Instruc- 
tion in First-Grade Reading,” The Reading Teach- 
er, 19 (May, 1966) 643-648. 

using typical basal reading materials, ex- 
perience a one-to-one instructional relation- 
ship with the teacher rather than ability 
grouping, then achievement in reading will 
be significantly greater and attitudes 
toward reading and school learning will 
be more positive. The one-to-one relation- 
ship was defined as reading instruction 
that took place in the form of conferences 
between the teacher and each child indi- 
vidually. 

r rl — i £»o _ - | 

iiicic w ci c iuj pupiiS in niG experi- 
mental group and 210 in the control group 
(usual .y grouping). No significant 
difference^, ./ere found between experi- 
mental and control groups in mean raw 
scores on the four subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test, Form X, Primary I 
Battery. However, when the subjects were 
stratified into the upper one-sixth, middle 
two-thirds, and lower one-sixth on each of 
the two pre-treatment measures, evidence 
was secured by Cochran-Cox adjusted t 
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that the mean raw score ot the high readi- 
ness control group was significantly higher 
in post-test reading achievement than that 
for the corresponding experimental group. 
In regard to attitude, it was found that the 
experimental group preferred reading to 
other school activities to a significantly 
greater degree (P = .025) than did the 
control group. 

Three reported first-grade studies fo- 
cused upon organization and improvement 
of the teaching of reading. The objective 
of Sister Marita's study’ 5 was to compare 

7r * Sister M. Marita, “Beginning Reading Achieve- 
ment in Three Classroom Organizational Patterns,” 
The Reading Teacher , 20 (October, I960) 12-17. 

reading achievement under three classroom 
organizational patterns for reading instruc- 
tion: a modified individualized organiza- 
tional pattern using basal text for reading 
instruction with 3 to 5 groups during the 
morning session; afternoon, individualized; 
a 3 to 5 group organizational pattern using 
a different basal text for each group; and 
the whole class “child-centered’ pattern 
development of concepts in which related 
reading materials were presented, read, 
and discussed by whole class, followed by 
word analysis skills and independent or 
“individualized” reading period. 

Thirty-two teachers and 810 heteroge- 
neously grouped first-grade ehildren from 
the Milwaukee suburban public schools took 
part in the study (ten classes for each of 
the three patterns). The results varied on 
the tests as to scores which were significant, 
but the writer concluded the whole class 
organizational pattern might be as mean- 
ingful an approach to the teaching of 
reading as either of the other two organi- 
zational patterns. 

An investigation which studied the 
effects of an intensive in-service program 
on both teacher behavior and reading 
achievement of pupils taught by these 



teachers was reported by Heilman. 70 

*'• Arthur A. Heilman. “Effects of an Intensive In- 
Service Program on Teacher Classroom Behavior 
and Pupil Heading Achievement,” The Reading 
Teacher, 19 (May, 1963) 622-626. 

Thirty first-grade teachers in Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania public schools volunteered to 
participate. They were divided into a 
control and experimental group. Teachers 
in the experimental group attended a two- 
week preschool seminar and participated 
in 25 two-hour seminar sessions held during 
the first thirty weeks of school. There were 
no significant differences between the two 
groups of teacher’s pupils on the Metro- 
politan Readiness Test and the Pintner- 
Cunningham Primary Abilities Test given 
as pretests. Following the 140 days of 
instruction the pupiis were given the five 
reading subtests of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Form X. 

A record of changes in teacher behavior 
was secured by a one-page Teacher Evalua- 
tion Form handed out in each week of the 
school year, plus each teacher filed a final 
report at the conclusion of the project. 
While the mean reading achievement of 
all pupils taught by the experimental 
group teachers did not differ significantly 
from that of pupils taught by control group 
teachers, the differences that were found 
favored pupils in the experimental group 
on nine out of ten measures. One of the 
significant findings, the author concluded, 
was that given a proper climate frw learn- 
ing and sharing ideas, teachers will work 
co-operatively to upgrade the effectiveness 
of their teaching and the level of teaching 
in the community. 

The role of the reading consultant super- 
visor was examined by Morrill. 77 The 

77 Katherine A. Morrill, “A Comparison of Two 
Methods of Reading Supervision,” The Reading 
Teacher, 19 (May, 1966 ) 617-621. 

entire first-grade population of the Walling- 
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ford (Conn.) public schools were involved 
in this study— thirty-five classrooms under 
a number of teachers in ten elementary 
schools. Two groups were established with 
five schools in each in an attempt to dis- 
cover the relative effectiveness of two 
different methods of providing consultant 
help to the teachers. Method I called for 
the usual consultant help on a one-to-one 
basis given at the request of the teacher 
or the building principal. Method II re- 
leased the teachers from their classrooms 
for one-half day twice a month for a series 
of meetings with the other first-grade 
teachers in their group and the consultant. 
Data were recorded from a Pupil Service 
Inventory eight times during the 140 school 
days. In addition, the Gates Primary Read- 
ing Test was given to pupils in both groups. 

No significant differences were found on 
the tests as a whole. However, a compari- 
son of the subtests of each of the final 
tests showed a significant difference in 
favor of Method I in the Word Reading 
subtest of the Gates Primary Reading Test. 
While the statistical results did not favor 
Method II, the writer felt the value of the 
study was increasingly apparent in teacher 
attitude. 

Programs and Grouping Practices 

The first two studies reported in this 
section focus upon the use of the Science 
Research Associates Reading Laboratory. 
In the Pont study 78 205 children were 



S.R.A. Reading Laboratory in Three Midlothian 
Schools,” Educational Research, 8 (June, 1966) 
230-236. 

divided into two groups and matched for 
intelligence and age. Both groups were 
given a silent reading test ( Schonell R 4 ) 
before the experiment, and from the results 
of this test, a reading quotient used to 
overcome the age change during the ex- 
periment was obtained for each pupil. 



During a twelve-week period the experi- 
mental group were taught with the S.R.A. 
Reading Laboratory ( IIC ) while the control 
group had their “normal” reading lesson. 
After twelve weeks the two groups were 
again given a silent reading test (Schonell 
1L) and a verbal reasoning test ( Moray 
House Verbal Reasoning Test 58). About 
seven months after the completion of the 
experiment, all pupils involved in the 
experiment, both in the control groups and 
the S.R.A. groups, were given the reading 
test ( Schonell R 4 ) which had been given 
on the two previous occasions. 

The results of the follow-up seem to 
suggest that improvement did not derive 
specifically from the S.R.A. Reading Labo- 
ratory but more from the carrying out of 
the experiment. While engaged in the 
experiment and immediately following it, 
the S.R.A. groups did appear to be better 
readers; however, in the months that 
followed the difference between experi- 
mental and control groups was almost 
eliminated. 

Waldrip 79 reported that in phases one 

7! * Donald R. Waldrip, “An Experiment with the 
S.R.A. Reading Laboratory at Grade Two,” The 
Jottrnal of Educational Research, 59 (May-June, 
1966) 419-423. 

and two of his experiment 954 second 
graders followed similar basal reading 
programs during the school year, but 534 
of the pupils had added, as a criterion 
variable, the SRA Reading Laboratory. 
Difference-in-mean tests of significance 
were applied to gams made in the areas 
of ten diagnostic subtests in phase one, and 
in phase two to gains made by three ability 
groups in three gross achievement areas. 
Eighteen classes participated in phase three 
to test by analysis of variance the effective- 
ness of the Laboratory as a total program. 
The study failed to disclose any facet of 
reading achievement at grade two for 
which the SRA Reading Laboratory is 
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better suited than is a regular developmen- 
tal program. 

An investigation reported by Blakely and 
McKay 80 sought to discover what means 

S0 W. Paul Blakely and Beverly McKay, “Individ- 
ualized Reading as a Part of an Eclectic Reading 
Program,” Elementary English, 43 (March, 1966) 
214-219. 

are being used to supplement a basal 
reader program with individualized in- 
struction in grades four, five, and six. A 
questionnaire was constructed and sent to 
the elementary supervisors in fifty Iowa 
school systems. The school systems were 
selected arbitrarily and subjectively, with 
geographic distribution within the state and 
elimination of very small systems being 
given consideration. 

The fifty officials were instructed to 
distribute the five questionnaires to teach- 
ers whom they thought were using indivi- 
dualized reading procedures along with a 
basal reader program. Out of the 124 
samples, 111 indicated they were using 
the individualized instruction along with 
the basal program. The results of the 
questionnaires gave credibility and mean- 
ing to the assertion that individualized 
reading procedures may enrich and 
strengthen an eclectic reading program, 
offering contributions that complement the 
basal reader series. 

Sister Mary Edward Dolan 81 studied to 

81 Sister Mary Edward Dolan, “Effects of a Modified 
Linguistic Word Recognition Program on Fourth- 
Grade Reading Achievement,” Reading Research 
Quarterly, 1 (Summer, 1966) 37-66. 

find the effects of modified linguistic word 
recognition program on fourth-grade read- 
ing achievement. Results indicated that the 
experimental group performed significantly 
better than the control group in most word 
recognition skills and reading abilities. The 
writer did not isolate which phases of sup- 
plemental word recognition program in- 
fluenced the i esults, as the modified 



linguistic approach; early learning of the 
alphabet; more systematic application of 
the principles of learning; or the use of 
appropriate supplemental word recognition 
exercises readily available for pupil and 
teacher use. 

One study 82 was conducted to answer: 

S -Lessie Cariton and Robert H. Moore, “The Ef- 
fects of Self-Directive Dramatization on Reading 
Achievement and Self-Concept of Culturally Dis- 
advantaged Children,” The Reading Teacher , 20 
(November, 1966) 125-130. 

(a) Can significantly greater gains in read- 
ing be achieved with groups of culturally 
disadvantaged elementary school children 
through the use of classroom seir directive 
dramatization of stories than through 
methods involving traditional use of basal 
readers in small groups or in the whole 
class? and (b) Can favorable changes 
in the self-concept of culturally disadvan- 
taged elementary school children be 
brought about through classroom self-direc- 
tive dramatization of stories? Self-directive 
dramatization of stories referred to the 
pupil’s original, spontaneous interpretation 
of a character of his own choosing in a 
story which he selects and reads coopera- 
tively with other pupils in a group formed 
only for the time being. The experimental 
group involved one first-, one second-, one 
third-, and one fourth-grade class, 30 to a 
class, representing a low socio-economic 
area. Matched pairs were selected from 
other classes in the same school and in 
another elementary school in the same 
system. 

The study was of two periods, each three 
and a half months in duration. Data showed 
that the mean gain in reading for the first 
experimental group during the three and a 
half months dramatization period was more 
than 1 year. This gain exceeded the mean 
gain of the control group by 0.89. This 
difference was significant at the .01 level 
of confidence in favor of the experimental 
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group The same results were observed for 
grade 2; grade 3 (at .02 level); and grade 
4 (at .02 level). 

To determine if a reading tachistoscopic 
program of 5,200 phrases in five hours of 
distributive training would help students 
improve their reading skills and be a useful 
supplement to regular reading program, an 
experimental study 83 was c onducted. The 

83 B uce R. Amble and Siegmar Muehl, Perceptual 
Spm Training and Reading Achievement of School 
Cl ldren ” Jo imal of Educational Psychology, 57 
(August’ 1966) 192-206. 

phrase-training program was designed to 
increase perceptual span and help students 
develop habits of integrative phrase read- 
ing. Subjects were intermediate-grade 
school children and remedial readers in 
junior high school. 

Motion picture films were developed to 
provide phrase reading training and to test 
phrase reading skill. Each phrase appeared 
on the screen for 1/8 second, the phrases 
ranging in length from 1 word to 5 words, 
selected from third-grade reading mate- 
rials. Comparisons between experimental 
and control groups significantly supported 
the use of the phrase reading program. 
Both reading comprehension and readmg 
rate improved, depending on the criterion 
test employed. Reading gains were con- 
sistent for low, medium, and superior 
readers and were maintained in follow-up 
posttests. A replication study of the above 
mentioned research was reported by Amble 
and Muehl. 84 It was designed to cross 

84 Bruce R. Amble and Siegmar Muehl, Phrase 
Reading Training and Reading Achievement: A 
Replication Study ” The Journal of Experimental 
Edu cat ion, 35 (M> inter, 1966) 93-99. 

validate the idea that the gains resulted 
from an increase in reading comprehension 
independent of reading rate and to test the 
feasibility of adapting the training mate- 
rials for use by classroom teachers as part 
of the regular program of reading instruc- 



tion. Modifications were made in the design 
and materials and applied to a total of 438 
fifth-grade children. While the results were 
much like the first study, this time die 
findings indicated differences in reading 
scores reflected differential changes in 
reading rate. Still another aspect of the 
study was reported by Amble 8j in The 

s^Bruce R. Amble, ‘Thrase^eading Training and 
Reading Achievement of School Chddren, The 
Readin g Teacher , 20 (December, 1966) 210-218. 

Reading Teacher. 

Three studies dealing with grouping 
practices above grade one were reported 
in the literature. Berkun 80 reported that 

8<i Mitchell M. Berkun, “An Experiment on Homo- 
geneous Grouping for Reading in Elementary 
Classes,” The Journal of Education Research , 59 
(May-June, 1966 ) 413-414. 

over 1,000 children in the third, fourth, 
and fifth grades were tested for readmg 
achievement level in April after half of 
them spent the school year in experimen- 
tally homogeneous classes and the other 
half in control classes containing a full 
range of reading ability. Pupils in the ex- 
perimentally homogeneous classes achieved 
an average of 0.4 year higher reading level 
than did the control classes, a statistically 
significant effect. There was a tendency for 
this advantage of grouping to be greater 
in the fifth grade and to be greater among 
those initially above average in reading 
level, but even the initially-below-average 
children demonstrated a significant advan- 
tage of the homogeneous grouping. 

Studies involving plans to group for 
reading were completed-one in Joplin, 
Missouri, and one in Omaha, Nebraska. 
The purpose of a report was to survey the 
advantages and limitations of each proce- 
dure. 87 The Joplin plan involved the 



87 Donald C. Cushenbery, “Two Methods of Group- 
ing for Reading Instruction,” Elementary School 
Journal, 77 (February, 1966 ) 267-271. 
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grouping of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils into reading classes on the basis of 
general reading ability as adjudged from 
the results of standardized test and teacher 
judgment. Under this plan a fifth-grade 
child might be sent for reading instruction 
in any one of several classes from Grades 
3 through 7. To get an estimate of the 
reactions to the plan 43 teachers, 16 school 
principals, and 100 parents were inter- 
viewed. Reading achievement was ascer- 
tained by the California Reading Test. 
Records of the Missouri State Reading 
Circle for the previous year were studied 
to determine the pupils’ voluntary reading. 
The Joplin plan of grouping resulted in 
reading achievement above national grade 
norms and in excess of mental-age expec- 
tancy. All 16 principals interviewed be- 
lieved that their patrons reacted favorably 
to the grouping idea. Teachers were in 
favor of the plan. At least 95 percent of 
the parents knew the reading level of their 
children and believed their child was prop- 
erly placed in reading classes. 

Some aspects of the plan suggest that 
it may have limitations and that further 
refinement of organization is necessary. The 
cluster grouping plan used in Omaha con- 
sisted of grouping as many as 50 pupils in 
a two-room space. Two teachers divided 
assignments, one handling group activities 
and one working with the individual and 
small group activities of the total group. 
The large groups were made up of one of 
five grouDs: Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, highly 
gifted; Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, who needed reme- 
dial work; academically talented third and 
fourth traders: academicallv talented 

O ' ' 

fourth and fifth graders; academically 
talented fifth and sixth grade's. 

This co-operative grouping plan used the 
strengths of various teachers in various 
aspects of the language arts program. This 
plan seemed to develop good pupil-teacher 
relationships. The pooling of ideas was an 



asset in guidance. Independent work habits 
of pupils were improved and grouping 
could be flexible. 

A replication of a study by Patrick Groff 
to answer the question “To what extent are 
pupils mobile; in their reading groups?” 
was reported by Hawkins. 88 Twenty-six 

Michael L. Hawkins, “Mobility of Students in 
Reading Groups,” The Reading Teacher , 20 (No- 
vember, 1966) 136-140. , 

student teachers reported the changes in 
the reading group composition in then- 
classrooms for a period of 17 weeks. Also 
reporting were 8 of the writer’s former 
students. Pupils from 5 states, medium- 
sized cities, experienced teachers, and self- 
contained classrooms were conditions of 
the study. Of a total of 940 pupils, 9.1 
percent were changed in their reading 
grouping. The percent of mobility was 
relatively constant as to grade level 1-4; 
less in grades 5 and 6. Changes occurred 
mostly in the third, sixth, ninth, and seven- 
teenth weeks of school, with the most at 
the third week of school. Forty-one percent 
of the teachers made no changes. 

Vocabulary and Word Analysis 

Three studies were located which dealt 
with the vocabulary of basa 1 iders. 
Stauffer 89 reported on four different word 

89 Russell G. Stauffer, “A Vocabulary Study Com- 
paring Reading, Arithmetic, Health, and Science 
Tests,” The Reading Teacher, 20 (November, 
1966) 141-147. 

counts. Word counts were made in 7 
different basic primary level reading series 
and in 3 series in each of 3 content areas. 
Each word was assigned in a master list 
to the grade level at which the greater or 
greatest number of introductions occurred 
(for each of the 4 counts). The researcher 
found that words used in different reading 
series vary more and more at each succeed- 
ing grade level above grade one; only in 
arithmetic does the number of overlap 
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words increase from first-grade level up to 
third. Only about one-half of the words in 
the content areas for grades 1-3 appeared 
in the seven reading series. 

Overlap of common vocabulary was very 
small. This suggests that vocabulary de- 
mands for the primary years are rather 
heavy. As the writer concluded; “Every 
teacher muse be a teacher of reading, and 
beginning at the primary level, teach the 
reading of arithmetic, the reading of 
science, and reading of health.” 

In a study concerned only with basal 
reading seres, (seven in number) it was 
found that 92 words or 12.06 percent of the 
total vocabulary appeared in five or more 
of the series. 90 At the pre-primer level, 

9° Arthur B. Olsen, “Vocabulary Problems Inherent 
in Basal Reader?,” Education, 86 (February, 1966) 
350-351. 

there was an overlap of 20 percent; primer, 
12.11 percent; and first reader, 8.65 percent. 
The difference in vocabulary was great at 
the pre-primer level and increased as the 
books progressed. The author questions 
how is it possible to assume that by moving 
a pupil from pre-primer series A to pre- 
primer series B we reinforce and re-expose 
him to the vocabulary of series A? 

A third writer 91 classified over 6,000 

91 David R. Stone, “A Sound-Symbol Frequency 
Count,” The Reading Teacher, 19 (April, 1966) 
498-504. 

sounds from the vocabulary of 5 basal 
readers. It was found that greater vari- 
ability of sound-symbol relationships oc- 
curred for vowels than with consonants. 
There were 311 (54 percent) regular long 
vowels as compared to 262 irregular. There 
were 567 regular short vowels as compared 
to 107 irregular without the short u. The 
short u had 103 regular and 188 irregular . 
There were 3,526 regular consonants as 
compared to 447 irregular. The practical 
application, the author concluded, lies in 



making clear the emphasis needed in teach- 
ing the most frequent sound -symbol combi- 
nations. For phonetic efficiency the author 
would: a) eliminate all double letters, b) 
indicate a long vowel with an e following 
it (time, tiem ); c) use a single u for all 
schwa sounds; d) use a single o for almost 
all of the ah, ar, au variations and single 
i, e, and a for their respective short sounds; 
e) use ou for all ouch words; f) use the 
usual t in the th combination for thin and 
a double-bar t in the th for this ; g ) use z for 
buzz, and zh for azure; h) use oo for the 
short double-o sound in good and eu for the 
long double-o in duty ( dewty ) ; and i ) use 
k for c, eliminating the c-s confusion. 

Over a period of four weeks, twenty-six 
first-gi^ade classes (554 pupils) from St. 
Paul public schools, thirteen classes in an 
experimental group and thirteen in a con- 
trol group, were studied in an attempt to 
determine when and how instruction 
should be given in the use of variant word 
endings. 92 Pretest data revealed no signifi- 

92 Irene W. Hanson, “First Grade Children Work 
with Variant Word Endings,” The Reading Teach- 
er, 19 (April, 1966 ) 505-507. 

cant differences between the experimental 
and control groups with regard to reading 
ability, mental ability, chronological age, 
or knowledge of the use of variant word 
endings. The experimental classes received 
18 periods of 20 minutes duration of special 
instruction in generalizations concerning 
variant word endings and the application 
of them in contextual material. The endings 
taught were: s added to nouns and verbs; 
ed, d, and ing added to verbs with no 
change in the root word and also the 
dronpin 0 or doubling of a final consonant 
in the root word; er and est to form the 
comparative and superlative forms and er 
as a noun agent. 

There was a significant difference be- 
tween pretest and posttest means of class 
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means on the specially constructed Variant 
Ending Test in favor of the experimental 
group over the control group, significant 
at the 0.01 level for the total number and 
for the boys, and between 0.01 and 0.05 
level for girls. There was no significant 
difference between the experimental group 
and control group in reading scores before 
or after the instruction as measured by 
the Bond-Balon-Hoyt Net c Developmental 
Reading Test. There were no significant 
different s among the gains on the Variant 
Ending Test of children in high, average, 
or low mental ability groups. 

Winkley 93 sought to determine the value 

93 Carol K. Winldey, “Which Accent Generaliza- 
tions Are Worth Teaching?” The Reading Teacher, 

20 (December, 1966 ) 219-224. 

of teaching accent generalizations as a 
word recognition technique. Two groups 
of pupils of average ability and above at 
the intermediate-grade levels (4, 6, and 8) 
were compared. Pupils in one group re- 
ceived instruction based on the use of basal 
readers and children in another learned 
only the dictionary skill (in which the 
accented syllables were marked ) of pro- 
nouncing words. Compared with pupils 
who had not been taught the accent prin- 
ciples, pupils in the “accent-generalization 
group” were found to have greater “power” 
in (a) ability to attack unknown words; 
(b) vocabulary development; and (c) com- 
prehension. 

As to which generalizations should be 
taught, the relative merits of each of the 
18 accent generalizations proposed by Gray 
in On Their Own in Read i >{- were assessed 
in two ways: (a ) a word count was used to 
determine the percentage of multisyllabic 
words complying with each generalization 
and the percentage of words which were 
exceptions to each principle; and (b) an 
attempt was made to determine the relative 
usefulness of each generalization to chil- 



dren faced with the actual task of identify- 
ing unfamiliar words of more than one 
syllable on an Accent Test prepared by the 
investigator. Eight of the generalizations 
had importance significantly higher than 
the remaining generalizations. 

Olson and Pau 94 reported a study where 

94 David R. Olson and A. S. n iu, Emotionally 
Loaded Words and the Acquisition of a Sight 
Vocabulary.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 

57 (June, 1 966) 174-178. 

a group of 33 primary children were taught 
to read a list of 6 words, 3 of which were 
empirically classed as high-emotional 
words, such as burn, kill , gold, and 3 
classed as low-emotional words, such as 
high, many, hall, in two independent ex- 
periments. The subgroups of words were 
matched for length, frequency, and gram- 
matical function. Training was done by 
the anticination method with correction 
after ea * uaii. Children required signifi- 
cantly fewer trails to leam the high- 
emotional words. This finding is predictable 
both from psychological theory and from 
the observations of many good teachers 
and provides some evidence for the im- 
portance of motivational factors in learning. 

Pairs of words were learned by 44 first 
graders during word-association training as 
reported by Samuels. 95 They were then 

or* S. Jay Samuels, “Effect of Experimentally 
Learned Word Associations on the Acquistion o. 
Reading Responses,” Journal of Educational 
Psyc hology^H (June, 1966) 159-163. 

given reading training on the s;me or 
different pairs of words and tested for 
word recognition and speed of recognition 
on the second word of each word pair. In 
the facilitation treatment, where word pairs 
were the same for word association and 
reading training, the mean recognition 
score was 1.46. In the interference treat- 
ment and neutral treatment, where word 
pairs were different for word association 
and reading training, the means were .84 
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and .82. In the control treatment, where 
no word-association training was given, the 
mean was .34. These differences were 
significant (p<.01), and higher word- 
recognition scores were associated with 
faster speeds of recognition ( p < .01 ) . 

A related study by Samuels and Jeffery 96 

90 S. J. Samuels and W. E. Jeffrey, "Discriminability 
of Words and Letter Cues Used in Learning to 
Read,” Journal of Educational Psychology. 57 
(December, 1966 ) 337-340. 

distributed 36 kindergarten subjects among 
3 groups. Using the paired-associate antici- 
pation method, each group was taught 1 
of 3 lists of w ords that differed in discrimi- 
nability. Discriminability w r as determined 
by the number of different letters (either 
4, 6, or 8) used to construct 4 hvo-letter 
words. It was hypothesized that the more 
discriminable the list, the faster the learn- 
ing rate but the greater the probability 
that subjects would learn on the basis of 
single letters. The hypothesis concerning 
learning rate was confirmed with p<.01. 
After the 4- and 8-letter groups w'ere 
brought to the same criterion, the 8-letter 
group was found to identify words on the 
basis of single letter cues significantly more 
often (p<.02) than the 4-letter group, thus 
confirming the second hypothesis as well. 

One study of readability is included here 
since it is frequently associated with vocab- 
ulary load. Five problems basic to the 
development of precise readability formu- 
las were investigated by Bormuth 97 Cloze 

97 John R. Bormuth, “Readability: A New Ap- 
proacu,” Reading Research Quarterly, 1 ( Spring, 
1966 ) 79-132. 

tests were used to determine the compre- 
hension difficulties of 20 passages and of 
each w’ord. independent clause, and sen- 
tence within each passage. A large number 
of entirely new linguistic variables were 
derived along w.th some previously studied 
variables and some refined versions of pre- 
viously studied variables. 



The results were as follows- First, non- 
linear correlation techniques will have to 
be used in some readability formulas. At 
the word level of analysis. F tests of 
linearity showed mosc regressions were 
curvilinear. The results w'ere inconclusive 
at the other levels of analysis. Second, 
readability formulas can predict difficulty 
as well for subjects at one level of ability 
as for subjects at the other levels. Third, 
readability formulas can make usefully 
valid predictions of the difficulties of indi- 
vidual words, independent clauses, and 
sentences. Fourth, the validity of read- 
ability formulas based entirely on linguistic 
variables can be greatly improved. A mul- 
tiple correlation of .934 was found between 
the linguistic variables and passage diffi- 
culty. Fifth, the greatest improvement in 
readability prediction will result from 
developing more sophisticated linguistic 
variables. Several other new variables ex- 
hibited correlations exceeding .7 with com- 
prehension difficulty. Tw'O correlations 
reached .8. 

Reading Achievement and Some Correlates 

The WISC subtest patterns of 87 fourth- 
grade males were analyzed to determine 
the relationship between the patterns and 
reading achievement and social class. 98 All 

:,s Lowell A. Schoer and Wilham R. Reid, “Reading 
Achievement, Social-Class and Subtest Pattern on 
the WISC,” The Journal of Educational Research 
59 (July-August, 1966 ) 469-472. 

social-clasb effects and interactions involv- 
ing social-class were non-significant. Scores 
on three Verbal Scale subtests ( Arithmetic, 
Similarities, and Digit Span) and one Per- 
formance Scale subtest (Picture Comple- 
tion) w'ere found to be significantly related 
to reading achievement. 

A study to obtain additional evidence 
about the relationship between reading and 
certain measures of Guilford’s factors was 
reported by Harootunian 99 Guilford theo- 



!,! *Berj Harootunian, “Intellectual Abilities and 
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Rending Achievement,” Elementary School Journal, 
66 (April, 1966) 386-392. 

rized a three-way classification of intellec- 
tual abilities based on the content, the 
operation, and the product of a given 
intellectual act. The subjects were seventh- 
arid eighth-grade students in suburban 
Philadelphia with a median I.Q. of 114 as 
measured by the California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Long Form. Fifteen predictor 
tests were administered. The rt„ults sug- 
gested two conclusions: first, that several 
of the tests measure variables relavent to 
reading; second, that these variables are 
not being elicited by I.Q. tests. Among the 
most important variables were Missing 
Facts, Best Answer, Critical Thinking, and 
First Letter. The ideational fluency and 
closure factors made little independent 
contribution to reading. The author con- 
cluded that the data supported the theory 
that thinking abilities such as judgment, 
evaluation, and conceptual foresight have 
most in common with reading ability. 

The purpose of Olson’s 100 study was to 

100 Arthur V. Olson, “School Achievement, Reading 
Ability, and Spec ie Visual Perception Skills in the 
Third Grade,” 7 Reading Teacher, 19 (April, 
1966 ) 490-492. 

investigate the relationship between school 
achievement, reading ability, and six visual 
perceptual abilities as measured by the 
Frostig Development Test of Visual Per- 
ception. Frostig found in her studies that 
visual perception difficulties were a primary 
contributor to learning difficulties. A third- 
grade population of 121 pupils was se- 
lected. A battery of tests were adminis- 
tered: California Achievement Test, Com- 
plete Battery, Upper Primary-Form W 
(1963 norms); California Short-Form Test 
of Mental Maturity (Level 1), 1963 revi- 
sions; Hearing Sounds in Words Test 
(Primary); Visual Memory of Words Test 
(Primary) from the Durrell Analysis of 
Reading Difficulty. 



It was found that the Frostig Develop- 
mental Test of Visual Perception is a fair 
predictor of school achievement and spe- 
cific reading skill ability. According to the 
population tested, the Frostig DTVP is a 
better predictor for girls than for boys. 
Visual perception difficulties and specific 
reading difficulties showed a moderate 
degree of correlation in some instances and 
no significant correlation in others. The 
results of this population did not support 
Frostig’s postulates concerning the relation- 
ship between her tests and specific reading 
difficulties. 

Another study was reported by Olson 101 

101 Arthur V. Olson, “The Frostig Developmental 
Test of Visual Perception as a Predictor of Specific 
Reading Abilities with Second-Grade Children,” 
Elementary English, 43 (December, 1966 ) 869- 
872. 

which sought to determine if the Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception 
predicted specific reading difficulties. The 
population was composed of 29 girls and 
42 boys in second grade, with a mean 
I.Q. of 104. Again a battery of tests were 
administered. Intercorrelations of the mea- 
sures showed only a small degree of rela- 
tionship between the results obtained and 
the specific reading abilities tested. The 
author felt that Frostig DTVP was of little 
value in predicting the specific reading 
abilities of the pupils tested in this study 
and that it seemed to have little relation- 
ship to either mental age or chronological 
age. 

Focus of a study by Della- Piana and 
Martin 10 - was a comparison of the behavior 

'"-Gabriel Della-Piana and Helen Martin, “Reading 
Achievement and Maternal Behavior,” The Reading 
Teacher, 20 (December, 1966 ) 225-230. 

of mothers of overachieving and under- 
achieving sixth-grade girls in two semi- 
structured interaction situations. The 
sample included sixth-grade girls given 
Gates Revised Reading Survey Tests and 
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Lorge-Thomdike Intelligence Test. The 
population was divided into: a) over- 
achievers (those with reading scores 1.1 
grades or more above grade placement and 
a verbal I.Q. of 15 or more points above the 
non-verbal ) ; and b ) underachievers. ( those 
with reading scores 1.1 grades or more 
below their grade placement, who had 
nonverbal I.Q. of 15 or more points above 
their verbal I.Q,). 

Two situations were set up in which 
mother-daughter interactions were ob- 
served: a Vocabulary Review Session and 
an Opinion Difference Discussion. Both 
were asked to fill out an “opinion survey’’ 
and then to try to resolve differences of 
answers. Although the underachieving girls 
and their mothers showed more disagree- 
ment in opinions than the overachieving 
girls and their mothers, the differences did 
not reach statistical significance. 

A study designed to test differences 
between pupils who have moved and those 
who have remained in continuous residence 
on certain selected variables of reading 
achievements was reported by Snipes. 1 ” 3 

^Walter T. Snipes, “The Effect of Moving on 
Reading Achievement,” The Reading Teacher 20 
(December, 1966 ) 242-246. 

The variables of mobility considered in 
the study were number of schools attended, 
grade level at which last change of resi- 
dence occurred, and prior place of resi- 
dence (determined by die place from 
which the pupil had moved to die school 
he was now attending). The reading vari- 
ables were Vocabulary and Comprehen- 
sion. Data were obtained on 483 sixth-grade 
pupils attending six schools located in a 
single county. The researcher concluded: 
a) the number of moves pupils make does 
not appear to have a detrimental effect on 
achievement in reading. Rather, moving 
appears to strengthen achievement in this 
specific variable; b) pupils who have had 



some experience in various schools tend 
to score higher on tests of reading achieve- 
ment. The grade levels at which these 
changes occur are independent of achieve- 
ment; c) pupils who have lived in other 
states and countries appear to be favored 
in reading achievement over nonmovers or 
in-state movers; d) no specific area of read- 
ing achievement appears to be favored in 
moving. 

Suspecting that characteristics of format 
design may affect how people read written 
material, Marks 104 attempted to identify 

^Mcrle B. Marks, “Improve Reading Through 
Better Format, The Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 60 (December, 1966) 147-151. 



helpful elements by testing the effective- 
ness of 22 different formats with 1,650 
junior high-school students. Results indi- 
cated that format did alter . individuals 
reading competency. It can be noted that 
among other conclusions, particular size, 
type-face, and specific additions may be 
helpful; while color, double spacing, under- 
lining, and capitalization under controlled 
circumstances are not helpful. 

While not strictly a research article, 
Hively 105 pr esented a rough classificatoiy 

I05^ e ]i s Hively, “A Framework for the Analysis 
ot Elementary Reading Behavior,” American Edu- 
caftorwZ Research Journal, 3 (March, 1966) 89- 
lUo. 



scheme in which the behavior of elemen- 
tary reading is broken down into a set o( 
interrelated repertories” along the general 
lines of B. F. Skinner’s analysis of verbal 
behavior (Skinner, 1957). The model con- 
structed by the author is intended to serve 
as a framework to help in the analysis of, 
and experimentation on, reading behavior. 
It is also intended to serve as a guide in 
the construction of programs for reading 
instruction. 

Interests and Literature 
Children’s reading interests, attitudes, 
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and tastes received some attention during 
the past year. One study 100 sought to aeter- 

10,: Grace Pittman, “Young Children Enjoy Poetry, 
Elementary English, 43 (January, 1966 ) 56-59. 

mine what kinds of poetry young children 
enjoy. Thirty- two third-grade children (16 
boys and 16 girls) with an average I.Q. of 
122 from a high level socio-economic back- 
ground read a total of 1,140 books over a 
twenty-six week period. Fifty poems from 
recommended anthologies of poetry for 
children were included in the reading. 
About four poems were read a day, but 
not on successive days to avoid fatigue 
from becoming a factor in the children’s 
choices. It was discovered that animal 
poems with a rollicking rhythm were de- 
cidedly the favorites. Humor was of great 
importance to the children. 

Forty-five poems, fifteen at each of the 
first three grade levels, were read to chil- 
dren to elicit their preferences, to compare 
their preferences to predictions made by 
college students, and to compare poetry 
selections in texts of the present to texts 
of 1928 as reported by Nelson. 107 Action, 

107 Richard C. Nelson, “Children’s Poetry Prefer- 
ences,” Elementary English, 43 (March, 1966) 
247-251. 

a story line, either near nonsense humor 
or child experience, and minimum of de- 
scription characterized the best liked 
poems in the study, while the least liked 
poems omitted these characteristics and 
tended to be “talky.” College students, all 
teachers in training, proved to be mildly 
successful at best in predicting children’s 
poetry preferences. Text makers of the 
present include poems which are clearly 
preferred over the poems to be read by 
children included in texts of 1928. 

The objectives of an investigation by 
Homze 108 were to identify behaviors, back- 

108 Alma Homze, “Interpersonal Relations in Chil- 



dren’s Literature 1920-1960,” Elementary English, 
43 (January, 1966) 26-28. 

grounds, and themes in children’s trade 
books published from 1920-1960. A list of 
realistic children’s books was compiled 
from issues of The Book Revieiv Digest. 
The author examined 780 samples. It was 
found that realistic children’s books depict 
a “child’s world” in which adult characters 
are given decreasing importance. The 
child’s world described in these books was 
a homogeneous one; it is a world of middle- 
class American children who direct their 
cwn lives without parents and solve their 
own problems without counselors. The 
geographic locations described in the books 
become more urbanized and extend 
throughout the United States. 

It was the purpose of a survey reported 
by Wallace 109 to gather information about 

io-j Marion J. Wallace, “Suburban Students and 
Their Reading,” Elementary English, 43 (March, 
1966 ) 226-229. 

174 children’s daily after-school activities, 
recurrent after-school activities, favorite 
T. V. programs, favorite school subjects, 
favorite recess activities, and interests in 
the people whom history and adults have 
placed among the outstanding. The major 
findings: the interests of the suburban 
fourth-grade students proved to be play- 
centered after-school activities, comedy- 
type television entertainment, traditional 
school subjects as spelling and arithmetic, 
and national games and heroes were of 
great interest. 

One hundred eleven pupils from five 
first-grade classrooms in three school sys- 
tems were asked these questions: Do you 
want to learn to read? Why? What must 
you do to learn how to read in first grade? 
The questions and findings reported in an 
article 110 are part of a larger study by the 

110 Terry Denny and Samuel Weintraub, “First- 
Graders’ Responses to Three Questions about Read- 
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ing,” The Elementary School Journal, 66 ( Mav, 
1966) 441-448. 

authors. Children in Groups 1 and 2 were 
from a rural school in Indiana with no 
kindergarten experience. Groups 3 and 4 
lived in a large industrial city in Michigan. 
Data for Group 5 came from Negro chil- 
dren in suburban Detroit. To sum up, 30 
pupils, or about a fourth of the children, 
gave no reason or an extremely vague and 
meaningless reason for wanting to leam 
to read. Of the meaningful responses, 37 
wanted to learn to read for themselves or 
to someone else, and 27 wanted to leam to 
read as a means to a goal. In summary of 
the responses to “What must you do to 
leam to read,” slightly more than a third 
offered no meaningful explanation. Of the 
remaining responses, two-fifths indicated 
a passive type of obedience; slightly more 
than a fifth felt the teacher or someone 
else would show them how; and less than 
two-fifths, 37 percent, saw themselves as 
taking some action in learning to read. 

Special Problems and Reading 

Results from an experiment testing a 
series of six hypotheses deduced from the 
Delacato interpretation of neurological 
organization was presented by Robbins. 111 

nl Melvyn Paul Robbins, “The Delacato Interpreta- 
tion of Neurological Organization,” Reading Re- 
search Quarterly, 1 (Spring, 1966) 57-78. 

Comparisons were made on reading the 
lateral development among three groups 
of second graders: the first group was 
exposed to the Delacato type program; the 
second, to a non-specific or placebo type 
program; the third acted as traditional 
controls. In addition, a series of compari- 
sons was made between reading and initial 
levels of neurological organization and 
laterality. The results did not support the 
rejection of any of the six null hypotheses 
suggesting that the Delacato type program 
did not enhance the lateral or reading 



development of the subjects and that the 
postulated relationship between neurologi- 
cal organization and reading could not be 
supported by this study. 

Medical studies of the causes of reading 
disability were reviewed and discussed by 
Penn. 112 Theories of etiology were com- 

112 Julia M. Penn, “Reading Disability: A Neuro- 
logical Deficit?” Exceptional Children, 33 (De- 
cember, 1966) 243-248. 

pared and conclusions drawn regarding the 
probably neurological causation of reading 
disability. Educational implications of these 
conclusions were discussed. 

A study reported by Kass 113 examined 

n:, Corrine E. Kass, “Psycholinguistics Disabilities 
of Children with Reading Problems,” Exceptional 
Children, 32 (April, 1966 ) 533-539. 

some psycnolinguistic correlates of reading 
disability. Reading disability was defined 
as a retardation in reading which occurs 
after adequate instruction and which is 
not due to mental retardation or sensory 
defects (blindness or deafness). The nine 
subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities, plus the five supple- 
mentary measures were given to selected 
nonreaders. Subjects were between C.A. 
7-0 and 9-11, 1.Q. 85 or above, and retarded 
in reading. These children tended to have 
problems at the integrational level of 
psycholinguistic functioning, suggesting 
difficulty in the skill of reading nther than 
in comprehension. 

Krippner 114 reported that in 1963 the 

114 Stanley Krippner, “Reading Improvement and 
Scores on the Holtzman Inkblot Technique,” The 
Reading Teacher, 19 (April, 1966) 519-522. 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique was given to 
24 elementary school children attending 
a summer reading clinic. Two forms of the 
California Reading Test . Form W and 
Form X, were also given, one at the begin- 
ning of the clinic and one at the end. 
Reading improvement scores were corre- 
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lated with the 22 1IIT Variables, and four 
significant correlations emerged: Location 
(A.57), Shading (r:— .60), Pathognomic 
Verbalization ( A -.96), and Hostility (r: — 
.65). These data are consistent with other 
research results in the area of reading 
difficulties. The two most significant corre- 
lations were with variables which have 
high loadings on HIT Factor III, indicating 
that children with disordered thought pro- 
cesses, bizarre perceptions, and emotionally 
disturbing fantasies might not be expected 
to do well in remedial reading until a 
personality change has been effected. 

On the basis of experience with remedial 
reading students, the reporters 115 of one 

nr, James J. Calvert and George F. Cromes, Jr., 
“Oculomotor Spasms in Handicapped Readers,” 
The Reading Teacher, 20 (December, 1966) 231- 
236. 

experiment noted some students responsive 
to usual treatment (comprehensive pro- 
gram of phonetic analysis, controlled reader 



training, and some psychological counsel- 
ling). Examination of Ophthalmograph 
records revealed that all of the unrespon- 
sive subjects possessed an oculo-motor 
characteristic— that is, a very fine eye 
tremor occurring approximately at intervals 
of 18 seconds, with a duration of 1 to 3 
seconds and termed oculomotor spasms 
( OMS ) by the writers. When subjects with 
OMS were treated with small doses of 
Primidone, the spasms were no longer 
observed, with the result that the subjects 
were able to respond more favorably to 
reading training. 

There has been no reappearance of the 
OMS to date among the medicated subjects 
tested for as long as 2 years following 
discontinuation of treatment. As the authors 
have taken pains to indicate, this was a 
pilot study and a great deal of research 
needs yet to be done to verify the results 
of this report. 
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learning English in secondary school 
classrooms. 

The English Teacher and the 
English Curriculum 

A large number of the reports pub- 
lished in 1966 deal with the English 
teacher and the English curiiculum. In 
this category are included such topics as 
the grouDinp of students, methods and 
materials, reviews and inventories of re- 
search, and status surveys. 

Grouping 

The purpose of a study by Fisher and 
Waetjen was to determine whether boys 
and girls in sex-segregated classes 
achieved at higher levels in English and 
held better self-concepts than did stu- 
dents in mixed classes. The rationale for 
separating classes was to allow teachers 
to vary instruction according to the 
needs and interests of a particular sex 
group. Eighth-grade students in a Mary- 
land school were grouped into homo- 
geneous sections according to teacher 
judgment of English achievement. There 
were two control classes of boys and 
girls in similar numbers; there were four 
experimental classes, two containing only 
boys, two containing only girls. At the 
beginning and at the end of the school 
year, all classes were given The Califor- 
nia Achievement Tests ( Reading and 
Language Forms W an A X, 1957), as well 
as three measures of self-concept. Pro- 
cedures developed by McKinstry and 
Lamb were used to obtain measures of 
teacher and pupil classroom role be- 
haviors. The analysis of variance statistic 
was used to compare group gain or 
achievement in reading comprehension, 
reading vocabulary, mechanics of En- 
glish, and spelling achievement. A differ- 
ence in achievement (p <.01 ) in read- 
ing vocabulary favored pupils in the 
control (mixed) classes. On pre- and post- 
treatment measures of self-concept, the 
experimental group did not differ from 
control (mixed) classes. There was a 



trend for students in experimental groups 
(all boy and ali girl classes) to be more 
responsive than students in the cor- 
responding control classes. Teachers 
were found to react differently to their 
classes in terms of the sex of the class: 
to lecture more often to pupils in all 
boy groups, and so on. The study offers 
no conclusive evidence that students 
learn English better in segregated classes 
or that self-concept is enhanced in seg- 
regated classes. On an overall basis, it 
might appear that students in mixed 
classes achieve slightly higher in English. 

Methods and Materials 

Eennett investigated two hypotheses: 
( 1 ) there is no significant difference in 
improvement of writing ability and in 
knowledge and application of principles 
of grammar associated with Cuhcr of two 
instructional methods, programmed 
learning and lecture-textbook presenta- 
tion and (2) there is no significant inter- 
action between method of instruction 
and the ability level of the student. He 
used four eleventh-grade English classes 
and two teachers. Students in each of 
three ability categories were randomly 
assigned to control or experimental 
groups. Each teacher taught one experi- 
mental and one control group. The stu- 
dents in the experimental sections had 
four weeks of instruction using English 
3200. Students in control sections had 
four weeks of conventional lecture-text- 
book instruction. Before instruction, all 
students were given the STEP Writing 
Test; after instruction, all students were 
given the final test in Tests for English 
3200 and the STEP Writing Test. A 
record was kept of the time each student 
spent in the learning task, and a student- 
opinion questionnaire was given to stu- 
dents in the experimental group. Data 
were analyzed by covariance techniques. 
The results showed no evidence of inter- 
action between the ability level of the 
student and the comparative effective- 
ness of the method nor did they show' 
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evidence of interaction between teacher 
and effect of method. Both methods, 
programmed learning and lecture-text- 
book presentation, were equally effec- 
tive in improving writing skills as mea- 
sured by objective test items in which 
students revise portions of whole com- 
positions written by others. The method 
employing programmed materials was 
significantly more effective than the lec- 
ture-textbook method in teaching prin- 
ciples of grammar and ability to apply 
principles to revision of individual, un- 
related sentences. 

A second study on programming was 
conducted by Kahler whose purpose was 
to determine whether programmed 
grammar ( English 3200) and/or journal 
writing would increase student writing 
ability. The independent variable was 
method of instruction. The control vari- 
able was pretest scores on the STEP 
Writing Test. The dependent variable 
was posttest scores on alternate forms 
of the STEP Writing Test. The popula- 
tion included 12 tenth-grade English 
classes sectioned in homogeneous groups 
according to past achievement in En- 
glish. Four teachers were used, each with 
a control group and two experimental 
groups. Treatment for one experimental 
group consisted of English 3200 and a 
free writing exercise, journal writing. 
Treatment for a second experimental 
group included journal writing exercises. 
Other than the programmed textbook 
and journal writing, the control and ex- 
perimental group had instruction in com- 
mon. Findings for low achievement stu- 
dents showed a significant difference (p 
<.05) between low achievement control 
group students and low achievement stu- 
dents using English 3200 and journal 
writing, favoring the latter group. Find- 
ings for middle achievement students 
showed a significant difference (p <.05) 
between control group students and stu- 
dents using English 3200 and journal 
writing and students experiencing jour- 
nal writing; the gain favored both ex- 



perimental groups over control; there 
were no significant differences between 
experimental groups. For high achieve- 
ment students, no significant difference 
existed between pre- and posttest results. 
Kahler concludes that low and middle 
achievement sophomore English students 
using programmed materials and journal 
writing score higher as measured by the 
STEP Writing Test than the conven- 
tionally taught students (control group). 

Still a third study of programming was 
conducted by Munday who compared a 
group studying grammar using program- 
med instructional materials, English 3200, 
and a group receiving instruction in 
grammar through conventional teaching 
procedures (drill, lecture, standard text). 
Eight twelfth-grade classes and two 
teachers in a large metropolitan high 
school were used. All students were 
given a pretest consisting of test items 
from the manual for English 3200; this 
population was divided into three groups 
—low, medium, and high in performance; 
students from each of the three groups 
were then assigned randomly to one of 
the eight classes. Comparison of pre- 
and posttest scores revealed the mean of 
differences for the control group to be 
11.19; the mean of differences for the ex- 
perimental group, 11.45. These differ- 
ences were not significant at the .05 
level, and the investigator concluded that 
group achievement with programmed 
materials is not significantly higher than 
the group achievement of students with- 
out programmed materials. However, the 
conventional groups required 31 hours 
and six minutes to complete 12 units of 
work while the experimental groups re- 
quired only 22 hours and 22 minutes. 
Students using programmed materials 
learn as well as students taught by con- 
ventional methods and materials, but 
they complete the material in a much 
shorter period of time. 

The purpose of an experiment con- 
ducted in England by Cooper was to 
compare the efficiency of two methods 
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of teaching English. The study was con- 
ducted in four secondary modern schools 
in Soudi-East Lancashire. Four classes, 
one in each school, were taught by ana- 
lytical methods; the other four classes 
were taught by incidental methods. Ana- 
lytical methods involved deliberate anal- 
ysis in reading, spelling, usage, vocabu- 
lary, punctuation, sentence structure, 
and written composition and entailed 
instruction, exercises, and drills in these 
separate aspects. The incidental methods 
involved treating English as a whole sub- 
ject; emphasis was on extensive reading 
and writing, avoiding drills, analysis, and 
analysis of English into separate skills. 
Data obtained from ini al and final 
scores were analyzed by covariance tech- 
niques. There was no evidence of si gnifi- 
cant differences4n level of achievement 
between the analytical method group 
and the incidental method group in tests 
of reading, spelling, usage, vocabulary, 
and written composition. There was 
evidence of significant differences be- 
tween the two groups in punctuation 
and sentence structure; students taught 
by analytical methods made greater 
progress. 

jacobs sought to provide information 
regarding the effects of coaching on the 
College Board English Composition Test 
( ECT ). Coached (experimental) and 
non-coached (control) groups were set 
up in each of six different secondary 
schools in a Northeast metropolitan area, 
matched with another control-only 
school. The students were juniors thought 
by each school to be likely college ap- 
plicants; each student participating in the 
experiment volunteered. Coaching was 
given three hours a week for six weeks. 
After the sixth week of coaching, all stu- 
dents in the study took the ECT. In the 
spring after the first ECT y students in the 
coached-and-control schools were con- 
tacted again to take the ECT. Compari- 
son of means suggested negligible leakage 
in coached-and-control schools. In two 
of the six coached-and-control schools, 



there was essentially no difference be- 
tween coached and control groups; in 
each of the other four schools, there was 
a mean difference of from 44 to 73 
points, a significant difference favoiing 
the coached group. Coached groups 
achieve superiority by getting fewer 
items wrong; in general, this effect is not 
limited to the item of types for which 
students are coached. Comparison of 
overall scores on the retest of the ECT 
after te months suggests that there is 
variability from school to school in 
coaching effects and that the coaching 
increment has disappeared. 

An experimental study conducted by 
LaRocque sought to determine differ- 
ences in student learning attributable to 
inductive and deductive methods of 
teaching figurative language to eighth- 
grade students. To determine the differ- 
ence of means of experimental groups, 
the investigator used a 2 x 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design with two levels of IQ, 
two sexes, two teachers, and two meth- 
ods. The population consisted of junior 
high school students in San Francisco; 
data were analyzed for 60 students in a 
group taught figurative language induc- 
tively; for 53 students taught deduc- 
tively; and for 59 students forming a 
control group. Two detailed lessons 
were developed and pretested: one pre- 
sented concepts inductively; the other, 
deductively. The dependent variables 
were tests of retention and of transfer. 
Reliability for the retention test was 
.934; for the transfer test, .965; content 
validity for the testing material was es- 
tablished through the opinions of Stan- 
ford professors of English. The results 
indicated that mean scores were higher 
(p <.01) for both inductive and deduc- 
tive groups than for the control popula- 
tion; that the inductive method was con- 
sistently less effective with students of 
low mental ability; and that the deduc- 
tive method tended to greater overall 
effectiveness in teaching figurative lan- 
guage (p C.01). 
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The purpose of an experiment by 
Prettyman was to compare achievement 
between lecture method and a student 
activities method in teaching English lit- 
erature. The experimenter taught two 
classes (N=r27 and 26) for six weeks 
using a lecture method with one group 
and an activities method with the other. 
Four instruments were used posttreat- 
ment: a unit test validated by the experi- 
menter’s colleagues, an attitude survey 
constructed by the experimenter, a test 
to measure ability to interpret literary 
materials, and an inventory of reading 
experiences. The attitude survey of stu- 
dent opinions revealed no differences; 
other analyses suggested that each group 
preferred the method by which it was 
taught. Neither group gained signifi- 
cantly over the other in ability to inter- 
pret or in improvement of reading ex- 
periences. On the unit test, the lecture 
group significantly outperformed the ac- 
tivity group. Because the students in the 
lecture group made greater gains on the 
unit test than students in the activity 
group, the investigator recommended 
that supervisors reexamine their position 
on lecture method. 

To determine whether or not it is nec- 
essary to teach the organization of ex- 
pository writing explicitly or whether 
ability to organize expository writing is 
an implicit outcome of instruction in 
communication process, Reedy com- 
pared these two methods of teaching the 
organization of expository writing to 
ninth-grade students. Two experimental 
groups were used. Experimental Group 
A (N=193) received direct instruction 
in organization, learning six patterns for 
organizing exposition: chronology (pro- 
cess), chronology (events), classification, 
comparison and contrast, induction, and 
deduction. Experimental Group B (N= 
217) received indirect instruction in or- 
ganization, learning three principles used 
in teaching communication process: con- 
sideration of audience, knowledge of 
content, and statement of purpose. Null 



hypotheses were tested to the effect that 
there was no significant difference be- 
tween methods in their effectiveness for 
promoting (1) growth and retention of 
ability to organize expository writing or 
(2) growth in selected English language 
arts. Reedy also examined correlations 
between ability to organize exposition 
and critical thinking, reading, and recog- 
nizing well-organized writing. The ex- 
perimental groups were matched as total 
groups and by sex. IQ, and curriculum 
categories. Both Groups A and B wrote 
12 compositions as homework during a 
three-week instructional period. Class 
time was spent in discussion and in in- 
struction in composition. Language-arts 
testing was by the W atson-Glaser Criti- 
cal Thinking Appraisal; Diagnostic 
Reading Test , Survey Section; and the 
Test of English Usage. Composition 
scores were from three compositions: 
initial, posttreatment, and retention (four 
weeks after the posttest). The test com- 
positions were rated for organization 
using a rank-order stanine scale. An 
inter-reader reliability of .77 was ob- 
tained over the reading period. Experi- 
mental Group A (direct) showed signifi- 
cant gains (p <.01 ) in ability to organize 
expository writing and in retention of 
this ability; significant gains in critical 
thinking, vocabulary, and usage (p < 
.01), and in reading (p <.05). High cor- 
relations were found between ability to 
organize expository writing and critical 
thinking, reading, and recognition of 
well-organized writing; but no signifi- 
cant difference was apparent between 
methods in these correlations. Reedy 
concluded that the ability to organize 
expository writing is not an implicit out- 
come of instruction and that, for promot- 
ing ability to organize expository writing, 
direct teaching of organization is more 
effective than indirect teaching. By- 
products of systematic instruction in 
writing seem to be growth in reading, 
vocabulary, mechanics, critical thinking, 
and effectiveness of expression. 
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Rei ■iezvs and Inventories of Research 

Bloint summarized selected investiga- 
tions relating to English language arts in 
secondary education, 1965; Petty and 
Bums did the same for investigations in 
elementary edi don, 1965. Gunderson 
published critiques of recent Cooperative 
Research Projects, Office of Education, 

0. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Haugh and Condon com- 
piled summaries of 52 studies in language 
arts. Grade; 7-13, recently completed at 
the University of Kansas. Haves, Baby- 
lon, and Varley prepared an inventory 
of projects and activities in reading and 
English; Ha r w and Babylon compiled a 
supplement to this inventory. Summaries 
of investigations relating tc reading, July 

1, 196 to June 30, 1965, were prepared 
by Harris, Otto, and Barrett and by 
Robinson, Weintraub, and Smith. 

Status Surveys 

Ahrens conducted a survey to provide 
a systematic description of censorship 
which proscribes or restricts the use of 
specific titles from literature in the En- 
glish curriculum in public secondary 
schools. A questionnaire was sent to 
every twenty-ninth name on the mem- 
bership list of the NCTE Secondary 
Section and an 81.6 percent response was 
obtained from the mailing. Of the 616 
NCTE members responding, 78 (12.6 
percent) reported censorship incidents. 
Some of the traits distinguishing teachers 
reporting incidents from teachers import- 
ing no incidents were that teachers re- 
porting censorship had more education; 
more of them had majored in English; 
more taught in liberal, suburban com- 
munities in moderately large schools; 
and more of them used a greater amount 
of literir- materia), material selected by 
a com <. or by an English depart- 
men & thin by the individual 
teacht. . i he books receiving complaints 
were most often American novels writ- 
ten since 1940; Catcher in the Rye was 
the most frequently mentioned title. 



Two-thirds of the books receiving -_om- 
plaints appear on well-known standard 
lists of books for use in the high school. 
Parents, the most frequent objectors, 
complained of vulgarity and of language. 
Despite objections, the majority of the 
teachers reporting censorship retained 
use of the books. 

Berberi compared descriptive analyses 
of objectives for the study of literature 
by NCTE, NSSE, MLA, CEEB, and the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals with objectives of text- 
books having edition dates of 1935-1941, 
l f K2-1958, an( j 1960-1964. In examining 
the publications of the several profes- 
sional organization Berberi found gen- 
eral support of modem views in the 
thirties, both traditional ?nd modem 
views in the forties and fifties, and a re- 
newed emphasis on the more traditional 
views in the sixties. In analyzing text- 
books, she found that the series followed 
similar changes from edition to edition: 
predominantly' traditional views in the 
thirties, some modem approaches in the 
fifties, and a reemphasis of traditional 
content and approaches in the sixties. 
The investigator concluded that a rela- 
tionship does exist between the content 
of textbooks and the thinking of profes- 
sional groups. Recent editions of the text- 
books studied reflect the philosophy held 
bv a majority oi the members of profes- 
sional groups. The content and ap- 
proaches in textbooks change as the 
views of the. majority in the groups 
change. 

Among tne findings of a normative 
study of rims of teaching English in 
secondary schools in thi Manchester 
area, England, conducted by Casey, was 
that, in general, English teachers tend to 
prefer objectives which might be termed 
“intellectual” and “subject-centered” in 
content to objectives which might be 
termed “socio-emotional” and “aesthetic.” 

A survey conducted by Martz inves- 
tigated materials and methods, means of 
identification, administrative provisions. 




special instruction, and teacher qualifi- 
cations as related to teaching academi- 
cally talented students in English. Ques- 
tionnaires from a total of 136 schools 
were obtained; seven schools were used 
for depth study. The results indicate 
that there is a comparative lack of sup- 
plementary instructional material in En- 
glish classrooms. There iz limited partici- 
pation in advanced placement, and few 
colleges make provisions for advanced 
standing. Assignment of students to 
grouped sections is less precise than 
identification of academically talented 
students. Much of the work of the 
talented, in both grouped and ungrouped 
classes, is quantitative rather than 
qualitative. 

In a study of English programs in 
selected high schools which consistently 
educate outstanding students in English, 
Squire and Applebee gathered informa- 
tion on characteristics of teachers, pro- 
grams, and schools; the teaching of litera- 
ture, composition, language, and reading; 
the organization and supervision of En- 
glish departments and the development 
of curriculum; the school library and 
the personal reading of students; pro- 
cedures used by the schools to evaluate 
student learning and teaching effective- 
ness; and a miscellany on the teaching of 
speech, ability grouping in the English 
classroom, attitudes toward teaching aids 
and learning materials, and so on. Two 
populations of schools were used in the 
report of final results: schools producing 
NOTE Achievement Award winners in 
at least four years of the five years be- 
tween and including 1958 and i962, and 
schools highly regarded in their regions 
not producing award winners during the 
specified five-year period. The total 
number of schools studied was 158; how- 
ever, some statistica’ treatments involved 
data on some 53 matched schools 
(award-winning and non-av ard-winning 
schools matched on such variah’es as 
size of graduating class, percent of col- 
lege-bound students, and so on). Fifteen 



separate instruments— questionnaires, in- 
terview' schedules, observation guides, 
and so on— were prepared and analyzed. 
Among the many findings on the popula- 
tion of the study were: 

( 1 ) Results supported a hypothesis that 
English teachers in outstanding 
schools are well-prepared in con- 
tent, active in professional associa- 
tions, and involved in in-service 
education. 

(2) Findings on literature programs sug- 
gest that interest in literature and in 
books characterizes the schools in 
the study, but that many schools 
have difficulty in providing an ade- 
quate supply of worthwhile books 
to students. 

(3) Evidence tends to support a hypoth- 
esis that a good “intellectual climate” 
exists in these schools, with more 
emphasis on the processes of thought 
than on learning by rote. 

(4) Frequent and varied composition ex- 
periences characterize most schools 
in the study; however, observers 
recommended that more attention be 
given paper correction and instruc- 
tion in rhetoric and in the processes 
of writing. 

(5) Teaching methods are less varied 
than anticipated; innovation and ex- 
perimentation in instruction are 
comparatively rare; use of audio- 
visual aids is sometimes unduly re- 
stricted. 

(6) More than 50 percent of all teaching 
in the English classroom emphasizes 
literature; 15.7 percent emphasizes 
composition; 13.5 percent empha- 
sizes language. 

(7) Sound reading programs were not 
characteristic of the schools in the 
study; most reading programs 
seemed lacking in purpose, organiza- 
tion, and impact; slow learners and 
non-college-oound students seldom 
received sufficient attention. 

(8) A generally favorable climate— ap- 
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propriate salaries, interaction within 
English faculty, and so on-was re- 
ported in most schools. 

(9) Department chairmen were found to 
have great impact on teaching prac- 
tice-. district supervisors and building 
principals had less direct impact. 

(10) A small nucleus of outstanding teach- 
ers has great impact on the teaching 
effectiveness of colleagues and on 
motivating students to learn. 

(11) Evidence suggests a lack of planned 
programs to meet the needs and in- 
terests of terminal students. 

(12) Departmental leaders appear more 
aware of changes in scholarly devel- 
opments in English than of changes 
in the culture which may affect the 
teaching of English: there is insuffi- 
cient attention to modem media of 
communication, to use of audio- 
visual materials, and to program 
experimentation. 

Literature 

A report which does not lend itself to 
an abstract or critique but which is im- 
portant for research and development 
activities in secondary schools is an arti- 
cle by Purves on an examination of the 
varieties of criticism. A purpose of the 
project described was to find means of 
categorizing the responses of students, 
teachers, and critics to a literary text. 
Growing out of the study is a table of 
elements of criticism and interpretation 
incorporating examination of 200 stu- 
dent papers, responses of 100 teachers, 
and responses of a number of critics. The 
investigator gives four sets of relation- 
ships which a reader may have with a 
text: engagement, perception, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation. Each category con- 
tains sub-headings which help account 
for every sentence in a critical essay. 
Purves reports that several readers, ex- 
amining some 300 essays, have agreed on 
the classification of between 85 percent 
and 90 percent of the sentences. One 
preliminary finding on differences be- 



tween 13- and 17-year-old students may 
suggest the value of these elements for 
research. In a study of essays written by 
Ss in the United States, the investigator 
found that 13-vear-olds used four of the 
elements from the evaluative category 
about one-third of the time while 17- 
vear-olds used the same elements less 
than one-fifth of the time. Seventeen- 
year-olds had seemingly forsaken evalua- 
tion. The article includes discussion of 
the uses of the categories and their sub- 
elements for teaching critical method as 
well as for research. 

Reading 

The English teacher, in his role as read- 
ing teacher, is interested in the impact of 
the reading program on student attitude. 
Of interest to him may be an experiment 
on the effect of an individual reading 
program conducted by Gurney using 
elementary school Ss. Hypotheses were 
postulated on the effects of an individ- 
ualized reading program on attitude to- 
ward reading and on gains in reading 
level. An experimental group, one 
fourth-grade class, used the SF A Read- 
ing Laboratory IIA. A control group, 
formed using matched pairs, was engaged 
in the more usual grade group text ap- 
proach. The experimental and contro* 
groups were matched on the basis of 
chronological age, reading level as mea- 
sured by Gates Reading Survey , ability 
as measured by Lorge- T homdike, Level 
3 y Non Verbal Baitery, and attitude to- 
ward reading as measured by a locally 
constructed instrument. The criterion 
measure used at the end of 14 weeks was 
scores on the same instruments, with the 
exception of the Lorge-Thomdike Intel- 
ligence Test. At the end of treatment no 
significant difference in reading level was 
apparent. However, there was a signifir 
cant difference in the attitude toward 
reading (p <.01 ) in the number of times 
that reading was chosen at the end of 
14 weeks by Ss in the experimental group. 

A normative survey by Newman pro- 
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vides information on the reading habits, 
attitudes, and achievement of vocational 
high school students who have dropped 
out of school after having received 
remediation in reading. The medium age 
of the dropouts (N=34) was 18. Data 
were obtained from cumulative record 
cards, personal interviews, and scores 
from standardized reading tests. Adverse 
school experiences were mentioned as 
the most common reason for leaving 
school. Most dropouts wanted to im- 
prove their reading, improvement of 
vocational status being the most fre- 
quently mentioned motive. The average 
amount of time which non-graduates 
spent reading was 25 minutes per day. 
The dropouts confined newspaper read- 
ing to two newspapers containing abun- 
dant pictorial material and dramatic, sen- 
sational content. They read Hot Rod, 
Look , and Life most frequently. Eight 
students had not read a book subsequent 
to leaving school; seven had never com- 
pleted a book. At the time at which these 
dropouts were in a remedial reading pro- 
gram, their mean reading retardation was 
six years; but each had made better than 
average progress when instruction in 
reading was given, demonstrating an un- 
realized potential for future improve- 
ment. Because dropouts frequently men- 
tioned poor teaching techniques as rea- 
sons for leaving school, Newman recom- 
mends that teachers’ methods, materials, 
objectives, and goals be realistically 
adapted to students’ needs and abilities 
and that systematic instruction and prac- 
tice in reading skills be given by all 
teachers in the secondary school. 

To determine whether present sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade students read at 
the same ability level as; that of seventh- 
and eighth-grade students in 1932 war 
the purpose of a study by O’Connor. 
The basis for comparison was data from 
207 Ss (101 in Grade 7; 106, Grade 8). 
Students were reading on or near grade 
level as determined by the Metropolitan 
Reading Test, Advanced, Form A, 1962 



edition, given in January, 1965. Two 
weeks after taking the Metropolitan 
Reading Test, 1962, students were given 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test , 
Advanced Reading, Form A, New York 
City Edition, copyright 1932. Results of 
the two tests were used for comparative 
scores; paragraph reading, vocabulary, 
and average scores were tabulated. 
Seventy-three percent of the students 
scored higher on all parts of the 1932 
test. In the two grades, there was median 
growth ranging from 5 to 15 months. 
Students below the norm based on cur- 
rent tests attained or surpassed norms for 
comparable students in 1932. 

English Skills 

Ranking next to the category “The 
English Teacher and the English Cur- 
riculum” in the amount of research pub- 
lished in 1966 is the category “English 
'"alls.” Included in this section are ab- 
stracts of articles on diagramming, gram- 
mar and usage, listening, and punctuation. 

Diagramming 

The purpose of an experiment by 
Whitehead was to study the effect of 
grammar-diagramming on student writ- 
ing skills. Four teachers and 132 students 
were used. An experimental group had 
a six-week intensive review of grammar- 
diagramming following an introductory 
unit on grammar-diagramming. A con- 
trol group had an introductory unit con- 
sisting of a literature-writing approach; 
it did not have the grammar-diagram- 
ming unit but reviewed grammar and 
sentence structure only as the need arose. 
Test-retest scores revealed no significant 
difference in final achievement between 
experimental and control groups in the 
areas of sentence structure, vocabulary, 
punctuation, or 500-word compositions. 
Whitehead concluded that grammar- 
diagramming is as effective as Literature- 
writing in improving writing skills in the 
areas of sentence structure, vocabulary, 
punctuation, and 500- word compositions. 
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Grammar and Usage 
A study by Bateman and Zidonis, 
recently published as NCTE Research 
Report No. 6, asked questions on the 
effect of a study of transformational 
grammar on the writing of ninth- and 
tenth-graders over a two-year period. 
The pupils constituting the ninth grade 
were randomly assigned to two sections, 
taught by two teachers also assigned 
randomly. Some 70,000 words of prose, 
written over a two-year period, were 
analyzed using an analytical instrument 
which the investigators developed to 
assess objectively the grammatical qual- 
ity of the sentences in the sample. The 
experimental class studied the phrase 
structure component of tranformational 
grammar in the first year of the experi- 
ment and transformational materials in 
the second year. It was found that ninth- 
and tenth-grade students can learn the 
principles of transformational grammar 
relatively easily and that knowledge of 
these principles enables the student to 
increase significantly the proportion of 
well-formed sentences that he writes. 
Analysis tended to suggest that knowl- 
edge of transformational grammar en- 
ables the student to increase sentence 
complexity without sacrificing sentence 
grammaticality. It was found that knowl- 
edge of transformational grammar en- 
ables the student to reduce the occur- 
rence of errors in his writing. Because 
almost half of the sentences written by 
ninth-graders were malformed according 
to rigorous criteria of well-formedness, 
the investigators suggest that, while some 
linguists maintain that children have ac- 
quired virtually full command of English 
grammar at an early age, it is possible 
that the grammar of English is never 
fully mastered. 

A survey conducted in E: gland by 
Brannan reports findings on mistakes in 
the written work of two groups of stu- 
dents, 74 boys from a secondary techni- 
cal high school and 87 boys from a sec- 
ondary grammar school. A group test of 



general intelligence revealed no signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups. 
The purposes of the study were (1) to 
identify mistakes made in several essays 
written by Ss ; ( 2 ) to assign a score to the 
mistakes, according to their importance; 
and ( 3 ) to determine whether the gram- 
mar school Ss ’ greater knowledge of 
formal grammar was reflected in the 
technical accuracy of their work. One of 
the findings was that 82 percent of all 
mistakes fall under the categories of 
errors in spelling, punctuation (including 
use of the apostrophe), and sentence 
structure. Another finding was riiat there 
were no significant differences between 
the means of error rcc s achieved by the 
two groups of candidates, one group 
(grammar school) having had a detailed 
study of parts of speech and of the 
analysis of complex and compound sen- 
tences, and the other group (technical) 
having had little English grammar. 

The purposes of a recent study by 
Hunt were (1) to refine and study 
further these quantitative syntactic mea- 
sures which are significant indicators of 
chronological and mental maturity in 
writing, (2) to compare syntactic struc- 
tures written by superior students in 
Grades 4 and 12 with those written by 
average students :t the same level, and 
(3) to compare the syntactic structures 
written by superior and average twelfth- 
graders with those of skilled adults writ- 
ing for Atlantic and Harper's. Declara- 
tive sentences from a 1000-word sample 
written by each S were analyzed accord- 
ing to five synopsis factors: clause 

length, subordinate clause index (clauses 
per T-unit), T-unit length, main clause 
coordination index (T-units per sen- 
tence), and sentence length. At each 
grade, writings were compared for 36 Ss, 
nine males and nine females of average 
ability (90-110 on CMMT-Short Form), 
the same writings used in an earlier study 
by Hunt for CRP 1998, and an identical 
number of males and females of superior 
ability ( 1 30— f- on CMMT). Analyses are 
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also reported of the writings of 18 skilled 
adults, nine publishing in Atlantic and 
nine publishing in Harper’s. To study 
the quantitive measures indicating syn- 
tactic maturity, the investigator used a 
2x3 factorial design (sex x grade level) 
in an analysis of variance for Grades 4, 
8, and 12. Contingency coefficients were 
then computed for these three grades 
and skilled adults. The Wilcoxon rank 
sum test was used to determine signifi- 
cance of differences between synopsis 
scores for average and superior fourth- 
grade Ss, average and superior twelfth- 
grade Ss , and twelfth-grade Ss and skilled 
adults. Results of the study of synopsis 
factors used to measure maturity showed: 

( 1 ) that exclusion of non-declarative sen- 
tences (questions, imperatives, direct dis- 
course, etc.) does not significantly affect 
differences in the five synopsis scores; 

(2) that the “subordinate clause index” 
(clauses/T-units) and the “main clause 
coordination index” (T-u nits/sentences) 
are useful ratios for describing syntactic 
characteristics; (3) that at all age and 
ability levels, T-unit length is a more 
significant measure of maturity than sen- 
tence length, but at twelfth-grade and 
adult levels the most significant index is 
clause length; and (4) that counting the 
complexity of nominals is representative 
of the kinds of analyses which must be 
devised to measure the less-than-clause 
structures. 

The study of syntactic development 
as measured by the synopsis factors in- 
dicated that in fourth grade the T-units 
of superior Ss are significantly longer 
than those of average Sr because of an 
increase in the number of subordinate 
clauses, mainly adjective and adverb 
clauses. Average and superior twelfth- 
graders write the same number of sub- 
ordinate clauses, but the clause length 
for superior Ss is significantly greater 
than that for average Ss. The significant 
inerrase in clause length extends beyond 
the twelfth grade to the writings of 



skilled adults, who consequently produce 
T-units of greater length. 

Listening 

An experiment using college freshmen 
Ss which has import for the secondary 
school was conducted by Brewster 
whose purpose was to determine the 
effect of training in listening in brief 
periods of time. Three groups of Ss were 
used. Group I Sr were enrolled in En- 
glish composition; Group II, in a funda- 
mentals of speech class; Group III, in a 
fundamentals of speech course in which 
20 lessons designed by Brewster to im- 
prove listening skills, "five to seven min- 
utes in length, constituted a treatment 
not received by Groups I and II. STEP 
Listening Test, Form I A, was given at 
the beginning of the quarter; STEP 
Listening Test, Form IB, at the end of 
the quarter. Analyses were made to de- 
termine any differences attributable to 
treatment or to sex. The results indicate 
that a course in fundamentals of speech 
(Group II) is not likely to have any effect 
upon listening proficiency. A speech 
course in which students are exposed 
briefly to a series of listening exercises 
(Group ill) is not likely to have any 
effect upon listening proficiency; short- 
cut methods of teaching listening are not 
effective. There appear to be sex differ- 
ences in listening; high ability females 
perform better than high ability males. 

Punctuation 

The purpose of a study by Moran was 
to compare two methods of teaching 
punctuation, one method by which stu- 
dents learned punctuation through the 
writing of others, one method by which 
students learned punctuation from their 
own writing. Four classes of tenth-grade 
students in a public high school were 
used. There were two ability levels: 
“above average” and “average plus” as 
determined by percentile scores on 
standardized English tests which had 
been given in the ninth grade. Fifty 
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“above average” students were put in 
two classes of 2 5 students each (called 
A groups in the study— Experimental 
Group A and Control Group A); 50 
“average plus” students were assigned in 
the same manner (Experimental Group 
B and Control Group B). Two treatments 
were used for six weeks. The control 
groups studied punctuation by a tradi- 
tional method: emphasis was on rules and 
their application, on drill exercises, on 
punctuating someone else’s writing; con- 
tent was textbook oriented. The experi- 
mental groups were assigned a variety 
of writing tasks; various punctuation 
situations arose which were discussed in 
class; through discussion, the students 
became acquainted with various marks 
of punctuation; using their own termi- 
nology, students wrote rules which 
governed many situations and then wrote 
sentences exemplifying these rules. De- 
pendent variables were data in the form 
of pretest, posttest, and retention test 
performances. No significant difference 
attributable to treatment existed between 
groups in growth and/or retention of 
punctuation skill. No significant differ- 
ence attributable to ability level was 
apparent. The investigator inferred that 
the area of composition might be bene- 
fited by teaching punctuation as a corol- 
lary to composition rathet than as a unit 
in itself. The experimental Ss in this 
study engaged in varied additional ex- 
periences in composition and yet their 
growth in punctuation skills did not 
suffer significantly. 

Composition 

Godshalk, Swineford, and Coffman re- 
ported studies investigating the relative 
validity of different approaches to the 
measurement of English composition 
skills. During a three-week period in 
fall 1961, 646 students, approximately 
half in Grade 11 and half in Grade 12, 
wrote on five different topics; took tests 
containing six classes of objective items 
(usage, sentence correction, paragraph 



organization, prose groups, error recog- 
nition, and construction shift); and took 
two interlinear exercises (poorly written 
prose requiring the student to locate and 
correct deficiencies). The objective tests 
and interlinear exercises were scored 
according to standard procedures. In 
December 1961, 25 readers, asked to 
make a global, or holistic, rather than an 
analytical, judgment of each paper, as- 
signed scores of three, two, or one to the 
essays; each reader scored at least one 
essay produced by each student. The 
total of the scores assigned by the 25 
readers was used as the criterion for 
evaluating objective tests and interlinear 
exercises. Estimates of reading reliability 
resulted in a correlation coefficient of 
.92; estimate of score reliability was .841. 
On the basis of this data, the investigators 
generalized that if students can write on 
as many as five different topics and if 
each topic can be read by five different 
readers, reliability per unit of reading 
time for short topics read holistically is 
high. Another finding was that objective 
questions designed to measure writing 
skills prove highly valid when evaluated 
against a reliable criterion of writing 
skills. Finally, a generalization is reported 
that an efficient predictor of a reliable 
direct measure of writing abilityincludes 
interlinear exercises, or essay questions in 
combination with objective questions. 

Scannell and Marshall studied the rela- 
tive effect of selected composition errors 
on grades assigned by prospective teach- 
ers to essay examinations. The errors 
studied were punctuation, spelling, and 
grammar. The essay examination used 
in the study was based on a topic from 
American history and was designed to 
receive an average grade of approxi- 
mately C or C-f-. Five forms of the essay, 
differing in effectiveness, were prepared. 
They were Control Form N with no 
gross errors, Form P with ten punctua- 
tion errors, Form G with ten gram./iati- 
cal errors, Form S with ten spelling 
errors, and Form C containing five errors 
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in punctuation, five errors in spelling, 
and five errors in grammar. Ss were 
prospective teachers enrolled in an un- 
dergraduate measurement course at the 
University of Kansas. Each of the five 
forms was graded by an equal number 
of Ss according to directions indicating 
that grades were to be based only on the 
content of the answer. An outline was 
provided of the content that an outstand- 
ing answer should contain, as was a 
description of a nine-point grading scale 
to be used. Four weeks after the exami- 
nation was first given, Forms N and C 
were regraded. Ss who had graded Form 
N originally now graded C, vice versa. 
Analyses of the scores assigned to the 
five forms during the first administration 
showed the mean grade for the control 
form (Control Form N) to be higher 
than the means for the other four forms 
and revealed differences (p <.05) for 
Form S and Form C. A second analysis 
involved comparing grades assigned by 
the same Ss to Control Form N and to 
Form C; Ss Consistently assigned higher 
grades to the control form. The results 
su 5fj es * that even when Ss are given 
specific instructions to grade an essay 
examination only on the basis of content 
and are supplied with an outline of the 
desired content, papers containing flaws 
are assigned lower grades than papers 
free from such flaws. 

General Semantics 

The purpose of an experiment con- 
ducted by Livingston was to study the 
effect of instruction in selected principles 
and techniques of general semantics on 
improving the critical reading ability of 
tentn-grade students. The experiment 
was Conducted in r hree high schools in 
suburbs surrounding New York City and 
used three teachers, each teaching an 
experimental and a control group. The 
principles and techniques used by the 
teachers were drawn from Korzybski, 
Hayakawa, and Lee. The materials used 



in the experimental groups were based 
on S. I. Hayakawa’s Language in 
Thought and Action, Irving Lee’s Lan- 
guage Habits in Human Affairs, and 
Catherine Minteer’s Words and What 
They Do to Y ou. An analysis of variance 
was computed using data on the Watson- 
Glaser Critical Appraisal. The Ym form 
of this instrument was used as pretest; 
the Zm form, as posttest. The experi- 
menter found no significant difference 
(p < 05) between experimental and con- 
trol groups in abilities pretest, no signifi- 
cant difference (p <.05) between teach- 
ers, and no significant differences attrib- 
utable to teacher-group interaction. 
There was a significant difference (p 
<.01 ) in gains in score of the experi- 
mental group as compared to gains of 
the control. The results indicate that 
critical reading ability improves as the 
result of instruction in general semantics. 

Another study on semantics was de- 
signed by True who investigated hy- 
potheses on the effects of the teaching 
of general semantics on tests of two 
factors of creative ability, ideational 
fluency, and spontaneous flexibility. The 
population consisted of sixth-grade chil- 
dren in 22 public schools, Madison, Wis- 
consin. Eighteen classrooms formed the 
experimental group; 18, the control 
group. The experimental group studied 
lessons dealing with the relation of lan- 
guage, thought, and behavior (general 
semantics) taken from Minteer’s Words 
and What They Do to You^ treatment 
lasted 30 minutes each day for 30 days. 
At the end of the lessons in general 
semantics, two tests of creativity were 
given to children in both the experi- 
mental and control groups. These tests 
were the Product Improvement Test and 
the Unusual Uses Test from the Minne- 
sota Tests of Creative Thinking. Class 
means were estimated from a random 
sample of ten Ss from each classroom. 
Statistically significant differences favor- 
ing the experimental group (p <.01 ) 
were found on each of the two variables, 
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ideational fluency and spontaneous flex- 
ibility, as measured by the Project Im- 
provement Test and the Unusual Uses 
Test . The investigator concluded that 
the general semantics lessons had a bene- 
ficial effect on the several factors of 
creative ability and should be included 
in the language arts program. 

The Present Condition and 
Some Prospects 

Much of the research presented in 
this summary in recent years has con- 
sisted of descriptive and status studies. 
These would include studies such as sur- 
veys on censorship, descriptive analyses 
of textbooks, teacher assessments of ob- 
jectives, sentence structures used by su- 
perior students, and so on. It is important 
to conduct such studies. However, the 
teaching of composition, language, and 
literature needs more experimentation- 
research in which variables are manipu- 
lated and in which the effect of the ma- 
nipulation of these variables on still other 
variables is observed. Only through ex- 
perimentation will we ever secure a more 
complete understanding of the processes 
and the conditions involved in the effi- 
cient acquisition, retention, and use of 
the concepts and cognitive skills which 
comprise one of the major outcomes of 
learning in English. To learn more of 
conditions within the learner (e.g., mo- 
tivation or cognitive organization) and 
of conditions within the learning situa- 
tion (e.g., the content and sequence of 
instruction), greater use of multivariate 
designs in research, further replication 
of research, participation in a national 
abstracting and dissemination system and 
in a communication system among 
regional educational laboratories, Title 
III Centers, and so on, will be necessary. 
In 1966, more than ever before, systems 
and techniques for research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination are available to 
English teachers— what is needed most 
at this time is a large numbe** cf teachers 



who are advocates of experimentation as 

the best means of improving educational 

practice. 
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